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THE NEW UNITY. 


WAY & WILLIAMS ANNOUNCE THE FOLLOWING 
NEW BOOKS: | 


A MOUNTAIN WOMAN. By E114 W. 


PEATTIE. With cover design by Mr. 
Bruce Rogers. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, 
$1.25. 


The author of ‘‘A Mountain Woman’’ 
is an editorial writer on the Omaha 
World-Herald, and is widely known in 
the Middle West as a writer of a num- 
ber of tales of Western life that are 
characterized by much finish and 
charm. 


THE LAMP OF GOLD. By FLORENCE 
L. Snow, president of the Kansas 
Academy of Language and Literature. 
Printed at the DeVinne Press, on 
French hand-made paper. With title- 
page and cover designs by Mr. Kd- 
mund H, Garrett. 16mo, cloth, gilt 
top, $1.25. 

PURCELL ODE AND OTHER POETS. 
By RoBerT BripGks. 16mo, daintily 
bound. $1.25 net. 


Two hundred copies printed on Van 


Gelder hand-made paper for sale in Amer- 
wa. 


ECCE PUELLA. By W:1LIAM SHARP. 

Octavo, cloth $1.25. 

“To the womanof thirty.” 

In this book Mr. Sharp seeks to make 
his prose the ‘‘medium of expression for 
color, emotion, fancy, that.has generally 
taken form in poetry’’—whether success- 
ful or not depends on the individual 
point of view. 


THE WERE-WOLF. By CLEMENCE 
HousMAN. With title-page, cover de- 
sign and illustrations by Laurence 
Housman. Square 16mo, $1.25. 

Miss Housman has caught the ‘spirit 
of mystery which broods in the long 
winter night over the Scandinavian 


snows. Mr. Housman’sclever designs 

Show the same grasp of Scandinavian 

feeling. 

THE WOOD OF THE BRAMBLES. 
By FRANK MATHEW. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 
This new Irish novel is a story of the 

uprising in 1798, a most tragic period of 

Irish history, with all its exciting inci- 

dents of rapine and outrage and deeds 

of daring and self-sacrifice depicted in 
lurid colors. 

THE. BATTLE OF DORKING. The 
German Conquest of England. Rem- 
iniscences of a volunteer, describing 
the arrival of the German Armada, 
the destruction of the British fleet, 
the decisive battle of Dorking, the 
capture of London, the downfall of 
the British Empire. Octavo, paper, 
209 cents; cloth 50 cents. 

HAND AND SOUL. By DANTE Ga- 
BRIEL RoseTtTr. Reprinted from 7he 
Germ by Mr. WiLut1AM Morris, at 
the Kelmscott Press, in the ‘‘Golden’’ 
Type, with a specially designed title- 
page and border, and in special bind- 
ing. 16mo. 525 paper copies printed, 
and 21 on vellum. 300 paper copies for 
America, of which a few remain, for 
sale at $3.50. 

ae copies all sold. | 

AN ODD SITUATION. By STANLEY 
WATERLOO. With introduction by 
Sir Walter Besant. Octavo, cloth, 
gilt top, $1.25. 

FROM CAIRO TO THE SOUDAN 
FRONTIER. By H. D. Trattt. Cloth 
$1.50. 

THE SONNET IN ENGLAND. By 
JAMES ASHCROFT NOBLE. Cloth, gilt 
top, $1.50. 

THE COLOR OF LIFE. 
MEYNELL. $1.25. 


By ALICE 


For sale by booksellers generally, or will be sent postpaid, on receipt of the price, by 


the publishers. 


WAY & WILLIAMS, Publishers, Chicago. 


GIFT BOOKLETS. 


Culture without College. 


House Beautiful. 
Each by W. C. GANNETT, and daintily bound 
in White OF inGOG DADET... ccc. ccpeccs vecnss 15¢. 
A Year of Miracle. By W.C. GANNETT. Limp, 
Es i ao oo 55 5050 ha ceR bs cleaned weeee $1.00 
The Education of the Soul. A study of Goethe’s 
OO CE I on vcs ovev oe sutanen ceases 10¢. 
The Camse Of the Teller... .... 2.2.6. sncenc wees 10¢. 
The Word of the Spirit. ‘To the Nation, City, 
Church, Home, Individual.................. 50C. 


by JENKIN LLOYD JONES, and in white paper 
covers, 


The Faith that [Makes Faithful. By W. C. 
GANNETT and JENKIN LLOYD JONES. Paper, 
as ia eae ' bh seek ree BOC. 


More than Kin. By JAMES VILA BLAKE. 
hall clethvewveseservverwrevsesveverves nanan 1.00 


Borrowings. Poems and Selections from Great 
Authors (White and Gold).................75e. 
i iii i cies vb od Giese yaveneeks 75¢. 
For Thought and for Remembrance. Dainty 
gift booklet of poems and selections........ 25¢. 


Religion and Science as Allies. By 
JAMES T. BrxBy. 12mo, 226 pages. 
PE, Fale. Sins tk wkngendcoee o0c. 


“The best book published on the relations of 


Science and Religion.”— Christian Union. 


Sent postpaid on recetpt of price by 


THE NEW UNITY, 


THE MONADNOCK, CHICAG® 


PUBLICATIONS OF 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 


The Faith that Makes Faithful, by W. C, 
GANNETT and JENKIN LLOYD JONES, 
byes cep aoe wead bank oO seees ..e...k aper, $0.50 
A Chorus of Faith, as heard in the Parlia- 
ment of Religions. A book of selections 
giving points of harmony between the re- 
resentatives of the various religions. 
tdited by JENKIN LLOYDJONES. Cloth 1.25 
Practical Piety........ Paper $0.10, Cloth,.. —_.30 
Apoine Religion 


I. A New Help for the Drunkard..... 10 
II. Tobacco, the Second Intoxicant....  .10 
Il. No Sex in Crime (out of print)..... 10 
IV. Not Institutions but Homes........ 10 


The Religions of the World. (First Series. ) 
1. oses, the Hebrew Law Giver... 
Il. Zoroaster,the Prophet of Industry 
Ill. Confucius, the Prophet of Politics 


IV. Buddha, the Light of Asia....... eis ag 
V. Socrates, the Prophet of Reason | ~ 

.VI.- Jesus, the Founder of Christianity 

VII. Mohammed,the Prophet of Arabia | 
The Cause of the Toiler..................... $0.10 
ack vc ca cekccdseene se 
cies ch Awe aces css 10 
The Women’s Uprising. A Study of the 

International Congress of Women........ — .1€ 
The Selfishness of Grief....... op, pp seepage 05 
The Word of the Spirit. To the Nation, 

City, Church, Home, Individual..... alka 50 
A Preacher’s Vocation...................... .05 
The Education of the Soul................. —" 
The Divinity of Fatherhood................ .10 
The Monroe Doctrine Enlarged............ 10 


What is Materialism? 
The Dual Mystery What is Spirituality? roa 


The Am. Cong. of Lib. Rel. Soc............ .05 
Report of Proceedings of the First Am. 
Cong. of Lib. Rel. 
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MESSRS. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN 
AND COMPANY ANNOUNCE 
THE FOLLOWING 
NEW BOOKS: 


” 


The Life and Letters 


of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. 


By JOHN T. MoRSR, Jr., Editor of the American 
Statesmen Series, and author of several vol- 
umes in the series, “‘Abraham Lincoln,” ‘John 
Adams,”’ Benjamin Franklin,” ete. With por- 
traits an@& other illustrations. 2 vols. crown 
8vo., bound in fine library style, gilt top, $4.00; 
also uniform with the Riverside Holmes, $4.00. 


Large Paper Edition, wniform with the Large 
paper edition of Dr. Holmes’ Works. 2 vols. 
8V0; $10.00, net. 


This Hdition is admirably adapted for extension. 


Two delightful volumes about one of the most 
delixhtful of men and charming of writers. Mr. 
Morse tells in an admirable way the story of Dr. 
Holmes’ life, and includes many and very interest- 
ing letters from Dr. Holmes to Mr. Lowell, Mr. 
Motley. Mrs. Stowe, Miss Phelps, and others. 


By Oak and Thorn: 


A record of English Days. By ALICE BROWN 
author of ‘Fools of Nature,”’ ‘Meadow Grass,’ 
ete. 16mo0, $1.25. 


A finely-printed book, containing a very attractive 
Story of journeying through England, largely in 
pub one of its most fascinating and picturesque 
districts, 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


Boston and New York. 


WRITINGS BY 


JAMES H. WEST. 


IN LOVE WITH LOVE. Four Life- 
Studies. Cloth, beveled, red edges, 
109 pages, 50 cents. 


CONTENTS :—Transfigurations; Serenity; True 
xreatness; Our Other Selves. 


THK COMPLETE LIFE. Six Aa- 
dresses, Cloth, 112 pages, 50 cents. 


‘*Words brave and true. Every word the au- 
thor indites is golden, and should be read by 
young and old. Such books are genuine uplifts 
of heart and mind, and when we get to heaven, 
if we ever do, thfough earth’s sordid dust and 
mire, we shall have men like James H. West to 
thank for finding our way there.’’— Chicago Hven- 
ing Journal. 


URLIFTS OF HEART AND WILL. 
In Prose and Verse. Cloth, Bevelled, 
red edges, 106 pages, 50 cents. 


Prince Wolkonsky’s 
..Addresses... 


(ONLY A FEW REMAIN. ) 

{12 pages, neatly bound in 

white embossed paper cover.... 
Price Reduced to 25c. 


Sent postpaid on recetpt of price by 


THE NEW UNITY, 


THE MONADNOCK, CHICAGO. 
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THE NEW UNITY _ 
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E Be unite ina larger fellowship 
and co-operation, such exist- 
ing societies and liberal elements 
as are in sympathy with the 
movement toward undogmatic 
religion; to foster and encourage 
the organization of non-sectarian 
churches and kindred societies 
on the basis of absolute mental 
liberty; to secure a closer and 
more helpful association of all 

these in the thought and work of the world under the great 

law and life of love; to develop the church of humanity, 
democratic in organization, progressive in spirit, aiming at 
the development of pure and high character, hospitable to all 
forms of thought, cherishing the spiritual traditions and ex- 
periences of the past, but keeping itself open to all new light 
and the higher developments of the future.—From Articles of 
Incorporation of the American Congress of Liberal Religious Socteties. 


F-ditorial. 


“Whoever fights, whoever falls, 
Justice conquers evermore. 
Justice after as before,— 

And he who battles on her side, 


God, though he were ten times slain, 
Crowns him victor glorified, 
Victor over death and pain.” 


—]merson. 
> <2: —-a4- 


The city of Berlin has broken out anew with, an 
anti-Jewish craze. The school board has issued a 
new decree excluding Jews from the teaching force 
except to teach Jews. How slowly dies superstition! 
How long survives a prejudice! How brutal is the 
appeal to race antipathy and race injustice concern- 
ing questions which ought always to be settled by 
personal fitness or unfitness. 


oS 

While we are perpetually assailed with news of de- 
generacy and corruption, it is refreshing to come upon 
such an item as this, which reassures our faith in hu- 
manity and our hope for the future: “Vice-President 
3rooks, of the Pennsylvania railroad, says that during 
1895 one hundred and thirty-five million dollars were 
collected by the employes of the road and that not 
one dollar of this sum was lost by fraud or embez- 
zlement.” 


Prof. Toy, of Harvard, has been in New York de- 
livering three lectures on “The Results of Higher 
Criticism” in the Lenox Avenue Unitarian Church. 
It sounds like strange doctrine in New York. Ze 
Observer, of unquestioned orthodox theology, thinks 
“we might as well write the word ‘myth’ on the first 
page of the Bible and put the book in the attic” as 
to accept the Professor’s theory. But this is not 
Prof. Toy’s view, nor the view of those who have 
learned to understand his language. The Bible, with 
its myth and miracle, as well as its poetry and piety, 
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its truth and appeal to conscience, is all the more 


potent when taken for what it is rather than for what 
is claimed for it. 


r- -~-2-:- —£J _ 


A Brooklyn paper, noting the death of William 
Matthews, who stood at the head of the bookbinders’ 
craft in this country, says that “only within a few 
seasons has America begun to make beautiful books,” 
and it attributes this advance to Stone & Kimball and 
Way & Williams of Chicago, the Roycroft Press, 
Copeland & Day, Lamson, Wolffe & Company, 
and The Grolier Club. It is encouraging to 
find this frank recognition of Chicago art as 
well as Chicago enterprise, and our readers will 
find in this recognition of the Brooklyn edi- 
tor further explanation of the great improvement in 
the mechanical appearance of THE New Unity. The 
Way & Williams touch is manifested in our pages 
weekly, and it is not boasting but a modest recogni- 
tion of the truth when we say, that the handsomest 
religious weekly which comes to our table after the 
Outlook, isa paper published in Chicago by the name of 
THE New UNirty. ' 

‘a 

We have no direct information and are ignorant of 
the details, and so can only give the sad news 
that the brave and earnest Charles F. Bradley, pastor 
of the Unitarian Church of Quincy, IIl., has been re- 
leased from pain, has laid aside his inadequate mantle 


and has found freedom. Mr. Bradley was a fearless 
preacher, a man whose insight traveled along the 


most prophetic lines. He saw into human suffering. 
He felt the mal-adjustments of the world. He fore- 
saw the long struggle which must precede the glo- 
rious triumph that is to come to the sons of men on 
earth. In the death of Mr. Bradley THE New Unity 
and the Liberal Congress have lost a friend, one who 
said to the present writer when last he saw him, “If 
I were only younger, or even well at my present age, 
I would be with you and give to this cause every 
ounce of strength and every hour of time at my com- 
mand. It must eventually win. God bless the Lib- 
eral Congress! Keep at it, and keep at it!” Our ten- 
derest sympathies go to the bereaved family and the 
parish who were more and more learning to hear 
his voice, to follow his leading. 


Rev. G. Tyrell, a Jesuit professor, published an ar- 
ticle on “‘Zoolatry,” containing a special tilt at Frances 
Power Cobbe, whom he describes as a “prophetess 
of that cult.” We would not be surprised if he wished 
he had not written it. Miss Cobbe has answered him, 
and although she characterizes herself as “being old 
and feeble,” the Professor must feel as if he had been 
fooling with a buzz-saw. The article of Miss Cobbe, 
which appeared inthe Contemporary Review for October 
of last year, has been reprinted in tract form. A copy 
of it with the author’s autograph lies before us. We 
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enjoy the rich sallies of Irish wit, the many hits it 


contains, but more the splendid valor which befriends 


the friendless animal, the large humanity which takes 
into its fellowship the hunted fox and what Mr. Tyrell 
calls “things of fur and feathers.” Long may this 
ereat-hearted virgin mother live to urge in behalf of 


our “humble neighbors, “greater care to avoid giving | 


them pain; greater sympathy for their joys and woes; 
ereater thankfulness for their love and service, and 
ereater knowledge of their marvelous intelligence and 
beautiful affections wherewith God has endowed 
them.” 


The copy for this week’s NEw Unity has to be pre- 
pared too early to embody any report of the Western 
Unitarian Anniversaries in session this week at All 
Souls Church, Chicago, but we are glad to be able 
to give to our readers the opening word found in 
Mr. Simmons’ clear and clarifying sermon. Many 
of our readers will find an added charm to the ser- 
mon when they look into the familiar face and kindly 
eyes as reproduced in our frontispiece. Henry M. 
Simmons has been in the ministry of liberal thought 
for over a quarter of a century; a graduate of Hamil- 
ton College and the Union Theological School.: He be- 
ean his work as a Presbyterian; soon found himself 
larger than its boundaries. After a provisional set- 
tlement at Illion, N. Y., he came West, and since 1870 
has been in and of the movement which UNITY and 
THE New Unity have represented. His work at Keno- 


sha, at Madison and at Minneapolis has been in the 


interests of life and love. For one year he had edi- 
torial charge of Unity. He has always been more or 
less directly connected with the editorial staff. The 
only fault that we have ever found with Brother Sim- 
mons is that he does not write more often for THE 
New Unity, but when he does write it goes a great 
ways. 
+o - + 

Many of our religious exchanges, as well as some 
of the leading secular dailies, are engaged in the most 
commendable and available mission of swelling 
Fresh Air funds, by means of which the city impris- 
oned are enabled to catch a whiff of country air and 
know something of country inspiration to body 
and mind. Conspicuous in this direction is the work 
of the Chicago Daily News, which for years has been 
the means of helping hundreds of children into the 
country, and the Outlook has a vacation fund move- 
ment with a home all its own at Cherry Vale. THE 
New Unity is glad to offer to any of its favored read- 
ers an opportunity to join in this missionary work 


that will bring at once blessings, physical and spirit- 


ual, to overworked city girls and women. The Helen 
Heath Settlement will do what it can in this out-of- 
door helpfulness. A contribution of seven dollars to 
the Helen Heath Fresh Air Fund, sent either through 
this office or direct to the chairman, Mrs. William 
Kent, 5112 Kimbark avenue, will secure a two weeks’ 
outing to some overworked girl in shop or factory, 
or some tired mother, and half as much more will 
enable such a one to take a child with her. Anyone 
wishing to contribute or knowing those who would 
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profit and are entitled to such a privilege, are re- 
quested to communicate with the pastor of All Souls 
Church, 3939 Langley avenue, Chicago. 

| >-2.-—- 

The Outlook for May second gives three striking 
illustrations of the approach of what it calls “Christian 
Unity.” First was a meeting of the ministers of the 
various denominations held at Springfield, Mass., 
recommending “the immediate formation of an an- 
nual Union Conference for Worship and Work which 
shall include both clerical and lay representatives of 
every Christian congregation in Hampden and Hamp- 
shire counties, said meeting to be held within the en- 
suing year.” It will be interesting to see how broadly 
they will interpret the word “Christian” in this respect. 
A second illustration was the touching recognition on 
the part of forty Protestant congregations of the beauty 
and service of the life of Bishop Ryan of Buffalo, the 
great Catholic prelate, as he lay in state waiting his 
burial. The vicar general responded to the kindly 
words by inviting the Protestant ministers to attend 
the funeral. Over forty were inattendance. A Jewish 
rabbi sat among the Presbyterians and the Baptists. 
The third illustration was the exchange of pulpits be- 
tween Drs. Herrick and Hale in Boston, and an ap- 
proaching exchange between Rev. John Cuckson 
of the Channing Church, Boston, and Rev. T. T. 
Munger of New Haven. What our contemporary calls 
“Christian Unity” we call “Religious Union,” for the 
fellowship rimmed by the Christian implication, in- 
evitably carries itself forward both by the logic of 
thought and the logic of love to the larger thing that 
brings into loving fellowship all those who feel the re- 
ligious impulse toward excellence and service. The 
only, unity that will satisfy the noble is the unity in the 
interest of character and love. 

ooo 

Unless our religion has sweetened us to a very considerable 
extent—given us the control of our temper, checked us in 
our moments of irritation and weakness, enabled us to meet 
misfortune and, in a measure, overcome it, developed within 
us the virtues of patience and long suffering, making us 
tender and charitable in our judgments of others, and gener- 
ally diffusing about us an atmosphere that is genial and win- 


- Ssome—wihatever else we may have gained one thing is sure, 


religion is not having its perfect work in us; and, even 
though our Christian life is clear and positive, it is only as 
a gnarled and twisted apple tree that bears no fruit, only as 
a prickly bush that bears no roses, and the very thing 


which of a‘l others we should have, is the very thing in which 


we are most deficient. A Christian life without sweetness is 
a lamp without light, salt without savor.—J. W. Johnson. 
ia ie T 

That there is always a harvest scmewhere is illustrated 
by the following interesting table, which someone has com- 
piled, and which shows in what months the foreign wheat 
raising countries of the world hold their harvests. In Janu- 
ary, Chili, the Argentine Republic, New Zealand and Austra- 
lia are gathering in their grain; in February and March, 
India and Upper Egypt; in April, it is Persia, Asia Minor, 
Cyprus, Syria, Cuba and Mexico; in May, Algeria, China, 
Japan and Morocco; in June, Italy, Spain, Portugal, South- 
ern France, Turkey and Greece; in July, Roumania, Bul- 
garia, Austro-Hungary, Southern Russia, Switzerland, Ger- 
many and Southern England; in August, Belgium, Holland, 
Denmark, Poland; in September and October, Sweden, Nor- 
way and Scotland; in November, Peru and South Africa, and 
in December, Burmah.—Light and Life. 
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The Liberal Congress. 


Hospitable to All Forms of Thought: 
sponstble for His Own. 


Everyone Re- 


Reverie. 


Softly the light sinks into the West, 
The day is now done, 
Its hours one by one, 

Are numbered and silently rest. 


Over the walls, the shadows are falling, 
And night, like a pall, 
Settles o’er all; 

Day is past, beyond our recalling. 


And we wondered what deeds by angel hands penned 
Have filled up the hours, 
Where seattered we flowers, 

Whose fragrance on earth cannot end. 


Oh! sweet as a dream, was the promise of dawn, 
The work planned to do, 
And the vows to be true, 

Have vanished with breath of the morn. 


And shattered the vase, the roses lie spilled, 
Their fragrance all gone 
As hours pass on 

Ne’er again can their sweets be distilled. 


Oh! the dream of a life, as a vapor ’tis past, 
And our life work is done, 
And set is our sun, : 
But “at home” iit is morning at last. 


—Abbie S. Gould. 


A Widening Fellowship. 


In a sermon preached on ‘Sunday, April 12th, in ¢com- 
memoration of his twenty-fifth anniversary as pastor of the 
Mt. Vernon Congregational Church in Boston, Dr Herrick 
pointed out the. great changes in religious life of the city 
during the last quarter-century. Of all the forty ministers 
in the Suffolk North Conference, only one remains, and 
in the whole state there are but thirteen Congregational 
pastors of that epoch still in service. He spoke of the 
wonderful change in sentiment which has made it possible 
during the last six years to hold union Good Friday services, 
in which Episcopalians, Unitarians and Congregationalists 
could join. He caused a slight rustle of interest and sur- 
prise when he related how, 


EK. KE. Hale, D. D., at the funeral of J. P. Spaulding, re- 
cently, he made arrangements for an exchange of pulpits. 


Dr. Herrick said: “Dr. Hale, for twenty-five years you 
and I have been working side by side as Christian min- 
isters, and this is the first time that we ever shared in a 
religious ‘service. I do not Know that either of us is at 
fault in the matter, but let us have an exchange. He re 
sponded with all his heart, and two weeks from to-day, 
70d willing, we shall stand, I in his pulpit and he in mine. 
I do not believe I shall ‘harm his poopie, and ‘he, I know, 
will do you good.” 

The ethical relations of God and man are not as they 
were once supposed. God and man as parent and child 
stand in mutual rights and duties. God acknowledges 
them both—it is best for man to do the same. The cross 
on calvary was a supreme expression of God’s altruism 
in relation to His children. It did not terminate, it did 
not exhaust His mercy. There is heaven and there is hell. 
Both are here. I have been in both. I doubt not in the 
least that there will be the possibility of both wherever 
God and a human soul can be conscious of each olher’s pres- 
ence. We have a new gospel of sociology insisting upon 
what is ‘both spiritually and scientifically true, that salva- 
tion is in each man having his place and filling it, and so 
far.as any man iis out of his place or not filling it ‘he is 
deranging and damaging the whole structure, and hinder- 
ing its normal progress toward the manifesting of the 
son of God. Life is not a preparation for death any more 
than daytime is a preparation for tthe coming night’s sleep; 
it is a preparation for some larger and fuller life. 

“Ten years ago, while talking over the call I had received 
from a chureh that was more in the line of thought than this 
one was at that time, Phillips Brooks said to me: ‘Don’t go. 
There you will have it all your own way. Stay and fight it 
out.’ I did stay and “(fight it out. You, my 
people, whhave been _ soyal. We have not drifted 
into the darkness. We are standing in the glorious light. 
In the twenty-five years of my pastorate I have delivered 
more than two thousand sermons with forty thousand pages 
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of iiniinitian have attended 412 funerals, 189 weddings, 
have christened 101, received 590 communists, 247 of whom 
professed religion and 347 by letter, then the thousand of 
pastorate calls made, the good of which God Knows alone. 
Time is not life; I can only say I have been ‘trying to put 
something into the time. Your forbearance with me has al- 
ways been my sternest rebuke. Your devotion to Christ my 
reward.”’—The Christian Leader. 


Not Substitution but Character. 


The need of erring man is not to forget, or to have God 
forget, his wrong-doing, nor to have someone else live a 
good life, and then be allowed to go into a holy place, under 
the mantle of Christ; nor to escape a penalty by allowing 
the avenging rod to fall on someone else. A _ profounder 
work than this must be done. He needs to change his char- 
acter and life. Take the case of a spendthrift who gets into 
debt. To destroy the cash account showing his debt would 
not benefit him. For an older brother to step in and pay off 
the ‘bills would not teach him any lesson. But if his father 
‘aused him to go to work and earn the wherewith to pay 
the old scores, learning the lessons of patience and economy 
day by day, that would be the true measure of reform and 
righteousness. The life of Christ will mean something to 
you only if you let it be the transforming power in you. It 
will be yours, and save you only as you reproduce it. Christ 
asks no eulogy, but the substitution of his life and precept. 
The world wants men; men of strong minds, large hearts 
and noble lives; men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 
men who can stand against temptation’s power; men who 
love truth and right, and, loving them, would even dare to 
die in their defense; men whose hope is never dimmed by 
this world’s selfishness and sin; whose lives, triumphant 
over wrong, walk that high road marked by the bleeding 
feet of martyrs and of prophets; men who, with an un- 
conquerable courage, step into the place assigned them\by 
their God, and do their duty, bear their ‘burdens, fight thei 
battles; men who stand in midnight darkness and howling 
storm to hold a guiding lamp for wandering feet. God give 
us men like these.—Hxtract from sermon by Rev. H. H. Sander- 
son, pastor of M. BH. Church, near Paynesville, Minn. 


The First Free Church. 


To the Editor of THE New Unity: 

Permit me to correct a serious mistake which appears in 
your editorial word of April 23. The April issue tof The Free 
Church Record, in so far as it deals with the question of the 
first Free Church, discusses a matter of just as much his- 
torical importance as the question which was the first 
Unitarian Church, or, the first Christian Chureh. Col. J. W. 
Higginson and Dr. I’. EK. Abbot are exceptionally qualified to 
furnish the historical evidence requisite fior the solution of 
the question as to when and where the first Free Church was 
started. To raise that question can be construed as a mark 
of “aggressive self-consciousness” only by those who fail 
to realize that “I*ree”’ churches have an independent origin 
and history, by no means to be confused with the history of 
liberal Christian Ghurehes of various types. The Free 
Chureh of Universal religion is an independent movement, 
independent of Christianity, Unitarianism, ete., organized 
on a different foundation and dedicated to a different ideal. 
When, therefore, Col. Higginson and Dr. Abbot wrote their 
articles for the April number of The Free Church Record, they 
raised a question of the greatest historical importance iin the 
evolution of religious thought and activity. The Free Church 
Record is just as much interested as is THE New Untrry in the 
“easier question” as to “who will start the next Free Church.” 
We are all of us “looking forward,” but the Tacoma Free 
Chureh of Universal Religion desires to know and honor its 
lineage, so it looks backward as well as forward in order 
that it may see its place lin the coalition of progress along 
the line of Free religion and that it may steer its course in . 
the direction indicated by its genesis and development. It 
is a historical question that must be answered, and answered 
correctly,—was the first strictly Free Church organized in 
1842, or in 1869, or later still? It is, of course, a question that 
interests Free Church people alone, but if they are making 
history they ought to keep it recorded continuously, from tlie 
beginning, and above all, correctly. 

Respectfully, 
ALFRED. W. MARTIN. 


Tacoma, April 28. 


When the purple flame shoots up, 
And Love ascends his throne, 

I cannot hear your songs, O birds, 
For the witchery of my own. 


And every human heart 
Still keeps that golden day, 
And rings the bells of jubilee 
On its own First of May, 
~-Hmerson, 
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The Word of the Spirit. 


“Get thee up into the high mountain, lift up thy votce 
with strength: be not afraid!” 


The Altar Higher than the Church. 


The Opening Sermon before the Forty-second Session of the WESTERN 
UNITARIAN CONFERENCE, preached at All-Souls Church, Chicago, 
May 11, 1896, by Henry M. Simmons, of Minneapolis, Minn. 


My discourse is a simple one suggested by a book of Wil- 


-belmina von Hillern, which professes to tell an art legend 


of the old town of Breisach on the Rhine. In the cathedral 
there, is a curious piece of wood carving, a rich altar re- 
markable for its life-like figures and for its unusual height 
and form. It reaches to the very roof, even 'bends over un- 
der the roof. The long story, which claims to account for 
this, I will put in a few words for such as have not read it. 

Early in the sixteenth century, Breisach was a favorite 
residence of the emperor Maximilian I; and here, one day in 
1511, he is said to have met a boy and girl planting a rose- 
bush by a niche in the cathedral wall—planting it for God, 
the boy said. Was the girl his sister, the emperor asked? 
No, the boy replied, she was Marie, the councillor’s daughter, 
and he was Hans Liefrink, and was going to marry her 
when he had become a man and had a knife. Why a knife, 
Maximilian asked? ‘To carve with, Hans said, for he was 
going to be a wood-carver; not, however, to make flat cuts, 
but figures that were natural. The emperor was pleased 
with the bright boy, gave ‘him his own knife and ‘the advice, 
“Keep to what is natural and you will not fail.’”’ Hans, full 
of thanks, replied, in the spirit of the time, “If I ever carve 
the dear Giod, I will make him just like you.” 

Years passed, the children grew, their love grew, but only 
to see its hopefulness; for the proud councillor had no favor 
for the poor boy. Nor was any more hope in the emperor, 
for one day in 1519 the cathedral bell tolled his death. Amid 
much discouragement, Hans left home and went to Nurem- 
berg to study with Albrecht Diirer. Meanwhile it was de- 
cided to do something flor that cathedral, for Protestantism 
was rising. In the same year in which the children had 


* 


planted the rosebush, Luther had made his visit to Rome, 


and his principles were already winning converts in Brei- 
sach. To meet them and strengthen the Catholic cause, ‘it 
was decided to adorn the cathedral with a new altar, and 
plans for this were called for. Among them came one from 
Hans, but only to be sent with the rest for Diirer 
to decide among, with small chance of success.. One day, 
however, the joyful news came that Hans had won and 


been appointed to build the altar. In his new confidence. 


and courage, he went at once to the councillor and asked for 
his daughter. But not so easily was ‘the old aristocrat to be 
moved. What! a mere wood-carver and so littl known, to 
think of wedding in .a councillor’s family? No! thundered 
the indignant father, “you can as easily take into the cathe- 
dral an altar higher than it is, as take into your home a 
wife who stands so far above you.” “Yes,” ‘he continued, 
“carve me an altar higher than the church in which it 
stands, and then you may have Marie, but not before, so 
help me God!” 

Hans knew how well the oath would be kept, and betook 
himself to his old seat by the rosebush to think over his 
despair. But as ‘the sat there, the bush, which had now 
grown to fill the niche and bend over under it, suddenly 
sprang out of the arch and lifted its flowers far above. It 
had been higher than the arch, and yet within it. Hans 
caught the hint and went home to begin the altar. Two 
years ihe wrought, and then gave notice that he was ready. 
Tihe cathedral was closed while he carried in the parts and 
built them up in seclusion. At length, on the great day of 
the Assumption, the doors were opened and the people 
thronged in to admire the finished work. It represented the 
old subject of the Assumption of the Virgin, but was treated 
with new freedom. The scene was laid in heaven, but the 
foliage and flowers were life-like, and the saints real men 
and women. The artist had remembered bis words and fig- 
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ured even God the Father with the benevolent face of Maxi- 
milian. And between the Father and Son, in keeping with 
the subject and the sacred day, he had enthroned the Virgin, 
not however in the conventional manner, but with the form 
and face of his Marie. He had immortalized and deified her; 
won her, too, for the altar rose to the very roof, and bend- 
ing gracefully under the vault, like the bush in the niche, 
showed that it was really higher than the arch which held 
it. The old councillor admitted that he was beaten, and the 
crowd, gathering roses from ‘tthe bush, crowned the hovers 
for their betrothal, before that triumphant altar which was 
“higher than the chureh in which it stands.” 

Such is the old story. Perhaps it is more romantic than 
pious people like to hear from the pulpit. But I think they 
would forgive ime if they knew how much romance I have 
left out;—and I have told it, not for the romance, but for a 
religious meaning that seemed to underly it. For religion 
to-day is somewhat in Hans’ dilemma, is called upon to 
build an altar higher than the old church, and may learn 
something from him. | | 

There has come in ‘the religious world a greater change 
than the Reformation which moved Breisach to build that 
new altar. A new Protestantism has arisen, protesting 
against the old, and far removed from Leo and Luther alike 
Long-established doctrines which the Reformation did not 
disturb at all, have come to be doubted and denied by the 
very preachers and professors in divinity schools. Long- 
established fears which built and filled Catholic and Protes- 
tant churches alike, have been fading. What a change since 
our leading American poet sang at such length of the ‘Day 
of Doom,” when even infants who had passed straight “from 
the womb unto the tomb” would be allowed only “the easi- 
est room in hell,” since “I do save none but my own elect;” 
and when 


‘‘God's fierce ire kindleth the fire, 
And vengeance feeds the flame 
With piles of wood and brimstone flood, 
So none can quench the same; 
With iron bands they bind their hanes 
- .And cursed feet together, : 
And cast them all, both great and small, 
Into that lake forever. | 
They live to lie in misery 
And bear eternal woe, 
And live they must, while God is just, 
That he may plague them so.’’ 


That long poem was sold more widely in proportion to 
papulation than any American book since, was read, learned, 
taught to children, sung, was the “solace of every fireside,” 
Lowell says, and Cotton Mather predicted its popularity 
would last until the “day of doom” arrived. But the book 
has become hard to find, forgotten, and its doctrines have 
grown so strange that many a preacher denies they were 
ever taught. Even the Westminster Confession many want 
revised, and probably one reason it is not revised is the fore- 
sight that so little would be left of it. Its fundamental doc- 
tuine of Adam’s fall is mentioned with a smile, and Adam 
himself has become to many more mythical than Admetus. 
The doctrine of the atonement, one said, is expounded in 
such a way as to explode it. That of the Trinity has lost all 
its medizeval definiteness. The very idea of Deity, as taught 
in many an orthodox pulpit 'to-day, would have been rank 
atheism to our ancestors, and sometimes seems so to us. . 
Even a theist was forced to admit that all the Deity he ‘had 
left was only “a sort of something;”’ and Prof. Jowett told 
of straying into a meeting of the London Positivist Society 
and finding ‘‘three persons, but no God.” 

For the persons at the meetings have decreased with this 
change of thought, and church zeal has much diminished. 
“This is no age to get cathedrals ‘built,’ said Lowell, and 
contrasted those old marvels massive as mountain cliffs, yet 


“airy-light as fern,” with modern churches of wood and 
paint, 


“Or brick mock-pious with a marble front;’’— 


and he might ‘have said the modern ones, however cheap, 

are not always paid for, but often finished with a debt in- 

stead of a dome, and perhaps with a mortgage in place of 

a roof. Nor are even the old churches filled as onee. He 

told how, in that Cathedral of Chartres, the bells were 
“Tossing their clangors o’er the heedless town, 


To call the worshippers who never came, 
Or women mostly in loath twos and threes ;’’— 


and the scene is common enough in Catholic Europe, In the 
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famous old [italian cathedral of Pisa, at a Sunday afternoon 
service, I found the attendants fewer than tthe officiating 
priests, and far fewer than the people who were sitting and 
lying in front of it in the shade of that sacred old Baptistery, 
eating melons and enjoying themselves without the least 
fear of the terrible inferno. gleaming on the walls of ‘the old 
Campo Santo within two rods of them; and in the Pope’s 
own Kome, even on that most sacred holy day of the Assump- 
tion of the Virgin, and in her own great church of Maria 
Maggiore, where the services centered, the attendance was 
small, and the pentitents at the confessionals a few very 
innocent-looking women, whose sins were evidently imagi- 
pary, While the real sinners, a score of rough men, were ly- 
ing at full length ‘on the steps, asleep or sunning themselves, 
without fear of either pope or perdition. In Protestant 
Europe, too, the change is evident. In the great capital of 
Luther’s Germany, a noted statistician says less than two 
per cent. of the population attend church on an average 
Sunday. In Calvin’s Geneva, and in his own venerated 
church, a writer quoted in the Unitarian Review said he 
found one Sunday, at the only service, only “twenty-three 
males, mostly elderly men of a former generation, with 
searcely a youth or a working-man among them.” In 
most sects there has been a falling off in attendance. 
This, too, notwithstanding the fact that music and so many 
other popular attractions have been introduced to aid the 
enfeebled piety. Think of the day when our New England 
ancestors crowded to meeting houses about as bare as barns, 
and often as cold, with no music but the ten tunes of that 
old Bay Psalm book, sung without instruments and with so 
hittle art that one of their preachers said his congregation 
would sometimes slide from one tune into another before 
the hymn was through, wandering from Windsor into Ox- 
ford, or beginning a stanza in York and ending it in St. 
Davids. 


And how many sermons they had;—that, too, when one was 
expected to last two hours, and might last three. To-day the 
sermons have been reduced to two, perhaps one, of half an 
hour; and even these, though aided by operatic music and 
possibly a magic lantern, draw but a small part of the com- 
munity. Many people think, too, that the church, both Pro- 
testant and Catholic, is nearing its end; that when Macau- 
lav’s New Zealander sits on the broken arch of London 
bridge to sketch the ruins of St. Paul’s, he will already 
have those of St. Peter’s in his portfolio, will look upon 
Christianity as we do upon fetishism, and regard all re- 
ligion as a disease of the world’s childhood. There has 
come, I say, a change much greater than the Protestant- 
ism which moved the people of Breisach to do something 
for their cathedral. 

And, as there, what the church most needs is probably a 
new altar. For with all the change, men have not at all 
outgrown the need of an altar, or their love of a true one 
where the worship can be sincere. They still love truth and 
worth and worthship, as the word once was. Emerson said 
worth and worship, as the word once was. Emerson said 
the very boys and girls, though hating churches, were all 
religious. Nor are the people half so indifferent to churches 
as seemed in that superficial view we have just taken. They 
still go in crowds wherever an earnest man presents a living 
religion in a way to touch their minds and hearts; and Mr. 
Jones has just bad to move out of his church ‘to find room 
for his hearers. Where theystayat home theyare still read- 
ing religious books and papers, which have caused half this 
change by taking the place of the preacher. Religion has 
been a permanent element in jhistory, and, as Heber Newton 
said, “It came when the first man opened his eyes in won- 
der, and it came to stay.” It has stayed and strengthened 
through all stages of human progress, from the primeval 
savagery which ‘built its mounds, ,\barrows, cromlechs, 
dolmens all over the earth, up to pyramids, pagodas, temples, 
churches, mosques, and all 'the marvels of art which have 
had their origin in shrines or altars of some sort. Altars 
have been the most universal and productive things in the 
world. | 


And out of every threatened ruin of religion, it has re- 
arisen strong as ever. How nearly it seemed ended a hun- 
dred years ago,—much nearer than now. The eighteenth 
century threatened to be its last. Even in conservative Eng- 
land, at Montesquieu’s visit, it was so low that he said of the 
whole House of Commons not more ‘than four of five mem- 
bers regularly attended church. Even in Scotland, at the 
beginning of this century, according to a bishop quoted by 
Dean Ramsay, few gentlemen in Edinburg attended church, 
and a male communicant was so rare as to excite comment. 


Still lower did it seem to have fallen in Catholic lands. In. 


France it had been falling all the eighteenth century. Says 
Macaulay: “It had become as necessary to the character 
of a cultivated man that be should despise the religion of 


his country as that he should know his letters. At length 


the Revolution came. Down went the old church of France 
with all its pomp and wealth. The churches were closed, 
the bells were silent, the shrines were plundered, the sil- 
ver crucifixes were melted down,” <A similar spirit spread 
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beyond Ifrance, “went raging over the Rhine and through 


the passes of the Alps.” Catholic Spain became “the obse- 


quious vassal of the infidels.” Even “Italy was subjugated 
by them. The shrine of Loretto was stripped of the treas- 
ures piled up by the devotion of six hundred years. The 
convents of Rome were pillaged. The successor of St. Peter 
Was carried away captive by the unbelievers. He died a 
prisoner in their hands, and even ‘the honors of sepulture 
were long withheld from his remains.” In 1799 it looked as 
if even the Roman Catholic Church would end with the 
century. But, says Macaulay, “even before the funeral rites 
had been performed over the ashes of Pius the Sixth, a 
great reaction had commenced. A new order of things rose 
out of the confusion, new dynasties, new laws, new titles, 
and amid them emerged the ancient religion.” And how 
firmly that ancient religion has since stood, notwithstanding 
all those changes we sa'w! Long ago Carlyle compared the 
papacy to a worn-out kettle whose only remaining business 
was to fall to pieces; but it is doubtful if any pope has been 
more widely honored than the present one. Among the 
masses of his adherents, even the old idolatries survive; and 
Huxley said if M. Antoninus could dismount from his bronze 
horse on the Qapitoline hill, and entering the Catholic 
Church close by, see the adoration of images there, the chief 
change he would notice would be the contemptible character 
of modern idols as works of art. 


So, in Protestant lands, the religious interest all remains. 
If evangelical sects have relaxed their doctrines and lost 
some of their zeal, enough remains, ‘and the last census told 
not only of three and a half millions of Baptists in this 
country, but of thirteen different kinds of them, and of four 
and a‘thalf millions of Methodists and seventeen different 
species of them.. Interest in religion, judged by the number 


of books written and read about it. would seem to have in-.- 


creased. Even its superstitions all survive. Holmes said, 
“The oaks of Dodona are prostrate and the shrine.of Delphi 
is desolate, but the pythoness and the sibyl may be consulted 
in Lowell street for a very moderate. compensation.” ‘So 
they may be in many a street of almost any town; and are, 
even by mén who have rejected Christianity. A new sect 
which prides itself on its rational thought was recently de- 
scribed by a wise man as having gone the whole length of 
negation only to fall into ‘the abyss of bottomless credulity; 
and a member of it once informed me that he doubted if 
David ever lived and knew that Jesus never did,—and in less 
than five minutes after he was confessing his faith that a 
human body might be ‘borne from world ‘to world through 
space on rays of light. So have even the credulities of relig- 
ion survived all our skepticism and science. 

And where they ‘have not, religion itself has, and increased. 
The sense of dependence on an unseen world, which has 
been the essence of religion, all remains, and that world has 
only enlarged with knowledge. Science has removed mone 
of its marvels and mysteries, but increased them. We doubt 
the little miracles of old story only because we have 
learned the mightier miracles of nature and life. We have 
lost old beliefs only because they have been swallowed up 
in vaster. We'have lost faith in legends, only because we 


have gained a better faith in infinite laws. Nor is faith in — 


law any less a faith in the Lord. For laws are nothing but 
the regular method in which a power behind them works, 
and their regularity only shows how perfect is that power. 
The laws of the world are the habits of God; said the poet; 
and science has only been proving the constancy of those 
habits, the faithfulness of God. Nor would anyone object to 
the name God, if it had not been so narrowed by definitions. 
It is the definition that has brought the denial of Deity, and 
Herman Melville said to Hawthorne, ‘Take God out of the 
dictionary and you would have'‘him iin the street.” It is ‘the 
talk about Deity that makes people reject him, and Robert 
Jollyer well said, “I’ll believe in God if you will let ‘me 
alone.’ Many a man has been called an atheist and has 
ealled himself so, but a real atheist would be hard to find, 
and Theodore Parker held there could not ‘be one. Even the 
refusal to assert personality of God ionly glorifies him, and 
means not that he is less than a person, but infinitely more. 
God remains, and it will yet be seen that atheism has been 
honoring ‘him. Religion all remains, and what seemed its 
final conflagration will prove to have been its radiant aurora 
and dawn of its new day. It has never been harmed by 
human progress, and never can be. [For progress does not 
destroy the instincts that have brought it. The love which 
has kindled religious hopes grows tenderer and deeper. The 
upward look of the soul grows more eager. Even the old 
fear is refined to a more religious reverence. AS one said: 
“Churches come and go, creeds are formulated and forgotten, 
put the ‘heart of man. still ponders the mystery of life, and 
hands are always being lifted to the eternal.” Religion will 
last, and the most radical men have said so, from St. Simon 
declaring that it changes butt cannot disappear, to the posi- 
tivist Comte proclaiming that progress consists in man be- 
coming “more and more religious.” The demand for an altar 
all remains, and always will. 


But the altar must be far higher and larger than the old, 
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Its Deity must be no partial God of Palestine or Christen- 
dom, but the all-pervading spirit of the universe, ruling in 
all laws, living in all life, loving in all love. Its creed must 
stand open to all the knowledge that is and is to be. Its 
service must give room for the widest sympathies, the larg- 
est thought, the utmost freedom of spirit. As J. Alanson 
Picton said, “No definition of religion can be satisfactory 
unless it is capable of embracing within its scope all the 
conceivable opinions that can by any possibility be con- 
scientiously held.” So large will the coming altar be, and 
all as natural and human as Hans’ carving, not merely 
life-like, but alive and growing, like his rosebush. : 
But ‘how can such an altar ever ‘be brought into the old 
chureh? Not even St. Peter’s dome seems high enough to 
hold it. Not all the walls and words of all the religions of 
the world seem wide enough to welcome the worship of this 
God, whose mere terrestrial shrine includes all the earth and 
oceans, and in whose true temple the million worlds of the 
milky way are but as motes of dust floating beneath the 
infinite dome. No wonder many say, “Let us have done with 
churehes and Christianity, and with all attempts to retain 
old religious thoughts; let our religion seek no roof but the 


infinite sky, and no sanctuary but that whose liturgy is our 


honest hives!’ 


But most people want something more than that, and all 
have hours when they feel the need of a religious roof. The 
stars, however bright and beautiful, give little warmth on 
wintry evenings; and even on summer days the sky is 
rather leaky, and storms fall on soul as well as body, and 
make us long for shelter, and for a larger one than our in- 
dividual umbrellas and beliefs, notwithstanding all the lib- 
erty they allow us. At such seasons we are ready to barter 
some of our religious freedom for the Sympathy and warmth 
which come only under the common roof of some organiza- 
tion. And in all seasons, as Geo. Eliot said, “one wants a 
temple besides this out-door temple—a place where human 
beings do not ramble apart, but meet with a common im- 
pulse.”’ 


Well then, say some build a new one, with walls free 


from those frescoed follies, and with roof partly open to 


the sky, like the Pantheon or old Greek hypeaethral temples. 
But practically it is not easy to raise a new religion, es- 
pecially when its builders are not agreed about the pian. 
Besides most of even the people who do not frequent the old 
temple or believe its teachings, have much regard for it; like 
the man Dr. Johnson knew, who never went into a church, 
but always took off his hat when the passed one. They feel 
much veneration for the past that has produced us, with all 


its errors, and in ‘their hours of tenderness they feel muel? 


love for the religious customs of their fathers, and 
especially of their mothers. The old words and ways, how- 
ever outgrown, are sacred with associations of their early 
home and national history. The old religious roof under 
which they have been reared, whether ‘the narrow one of 
some Protestant sect, or the great Catholic vault which has 
seen nations comeand go,seems too sacred to be abandoned, 
even if it has often to be patched by the preacher with 
labored argument and apology, and sometimes leaks worse 
after ‘his efforts than before. At any rate, the more general 
Christian roof ought to be kept, they think. It has covered 


so much good in the long centuries, and still contains so 


much, that they are ready ‘to overlook’ the stains that have 
gathered on it from the incense of superstitious ages, or even 
from the smoke of inquisitions, and they hardly feel like 
scrutinizing too closely even the ecclesiastical cobwebs that 
priestly spiders ‘have spun in dark corners and centuries to 
catch foolish flies. 

The poetic and esthetic feelings, too, plead for the old 
ehureh, and for the retention of as much as possible of the 
religion of the past. That religion, both Christian and 
pagan, has cultivated the finer sentiments and arts. It has 
produced noblest buildings, sculpture, painting, poetry, mu- 
sic and love of them. ‘Shall we abandon all that wealth of 
beauty, just because it represents beliefs that we have out- 


grown, and keep naught but the bare walls which exact 


science would give us? Shall we, for instance, lose all the 
loveliness which has been lavished in pictures of the Virgin 
Mary, because we may no longer believe in her aissumption, 
or adoration, or annunciation, or even existence? Worse 
yet, shall we lose her refining influence, and those feminine 
elements of love, tenderness and devotion which have been 
and still are most abundant in the old church? Masculine 
strength may do without them, but it makes only a bachelor 
life, and to complete itself must wed these miore feminine 
feelings which the church has fostered, must regard them 
as the other half of religion, and the “‘better half.” In short, 
the sentence still comes, as to Hans in the story, if manly 
thought would wed womanly sentiment, win spiritual beauty 
for its bride, and perfect and perpetuate the full religious 
life, then it must keep its alliance with the past, and bring 
its altar under the old roof. 

But how can it? For we admit we are disappointed in 
Hans’ device, and do not like it at all. That bending of his 
uktar seems but a cunning trick, and an altar ought, above all 
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things, to be kept erect. Not, indeed, that we would be un- 
reasonably rigid. He took his lesson from nature. The rose- 
bush bent and so does all plant life. Animals bend and are 
jointed forit. Even upright man’s spinal column is all made 
of joints as if divinely ordained and ordered to bend con- 
tinually. We are wont to praise a man who stands erect 
and unyielding and says he shows backbone. Rather he 
Shows the lack of it, for the business of a backbone is to 
bend, and when it loses that power we send for the doctor or 
undertaker.. Many of the people praised for firmness ought 
rather to be poulticed into flexibility, and shown a grave- 
Stone to remind them how rigidity ranks among the virtues. 
All life is yielding. So should religion be, and overlook 
many errors in that spirit of compromise whieh is indis- 
pensable in society. A religion which is over nice about 
words is as narrow as Lamb’s acquaintance who refused a 
useful position because he would have to sign himself “your 
obedient servant” and would not dio it. Perhaps there was 
more wisdom, even, in Lamb’s saying that truth is too 
precious to be wasted on everybody. We compromise in 
everything. For instance, under our new system of time, 
every watch in the audience carries a lie on its face, and 
except on one meridian all the time in the Mississippi Valley 
is wrong, from Cincinnati, where it is nearly half an hour 
too slow, to Omaha, where it is as much too fast. All these 
millions of conscientious people agree to adopt a false time 
and live by a lie, for the sake of more harmony, and find it 
far better than for every man to live by his own meridian 
and set his watch by ‘the sun. So in religion, we must re- 
member that men live in many different mental longitudes, 
and the sun has risen higher in some souls than in others. 
We ought to yield much for the peace and harmony which 
are an especial aim in religion. And when we have once 
learned the truth that religion is no rigid and final thing, but 
alive and growing like that bush and like everything best, 
we see that Hans was right enough in making his altar bend. 


Still, we want no insincerity. And we feel that the rising 
religious altar of to-day is far too high to be ever ‘brought 
into the old chureh. The church doctrine of the incarnation, 
which is the central feature and very foundation of Chris- 
tian teaching, seems to make all reconciliation impossible. ' 
All men may unitein revering Jesus; but to supposethat this 
nan Slain by soldiers one day at Jerusalem was the God of 
the infinite universe, or even his only son; that the Jewish 
Mary was, in church phrase, the virgin “Mother of God;” and 
that a good God and omnipotent Father could demand such 
a birth and death of his only Son, before he would forgive 
the men he'‘had made for the sins himself had caused; these 


teachings combine so many contradictions and crimes that — 


we can neither accept nor excuse them. Yet they are the 
very essence, center, sum of Christian theology, and to re- 
ject them is to abandon it. So it seems impossible to bring 
the new altar under the old roof. That narrow doctrine of 
the incarnation makes the case hopeless. 


But if we will follow out the full lesson of our story, the 
difficulty disappears. If we treat that doctrine of the in- 
carnation aS Hans did, it loses all its narrowness and con- 
tradictions, becomes universal and true, and unites all men 
and religions in brotherhood. For when ‘the represented his 
God with the benevolent face of ‘Maximilian, he denied that 
idea of divine cruelty, and taught that ‘the divine incarnation 
was not confined to the good Jesus of the first century, but 
included the good emperor of the sixteenth, and by implica- 
tion all the good emperors and men of all centuries. When 
he represented in the center of the altar the venerated 
‘‘Mother of God” as his Marie, he taught that God comes to 
earth through every loving mother and maiden. His incar- 
nation was as wide as humanity. 


With that enlargement, the doctrine is no longer objec- 
tionable to either religion, philosophy or science, but already 
taught by all. Philosophy and science both declare that the 
creative spirit, which religion calls God, pervading all space 


and matter and present in all laws and life, is ever being 


incarnated in man, and reaches its highest manifestation to 
us in human mind and heart. Ancient religions taught the 
same. Incarnations were familiar in oriental faith; and in 
Greek thought, men and gods and sons of gods were separ- 
ated by vague and vanishing lines. Even the Hebrew 
Psalmist once makes Jehovah declare that men “are gods,” 
and Jesus takes pains to quote and endorse the saying. So 
the Stoic thought of Deity present in all good men, is seen 


jin various New Testament texts declaring that “if we love 


one another, God dwelleth in us,” and “everyone that loveth 
is begotten of God,” and God is “through all and in all.” 
Hence it was entirely true for the early church to teach that 
the loving Jesus was “begotten of God,” and that God was 
in him and one with him, and to exalt his mother to so 
divine a rank in liturgy and art. But when it denied the 
apostle’s words that God is “in all,” and taught that he was 
in Jesus only; when it denied Jesus’ own words that every 
peacemaker is “ison of God,” and taught that only he is, and 
only his mother immaculate; then it spoiled that noble doc- 
trine of the incarnation, and turned it from a peacemaker 
intoa maker of diyision and hate, of bitter persecutions and 
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wars. And when Hans added those other faces in his altar, 
and showed God in Maximilian and Marie and all good 
souls, he taught a doctrine which was not only more ancient 
and true, but by its idea of the divinity and kinship of all 
human hearts, would heal the hates, and harmonize men 
of all possible religious beliefs. If he did bend his carved 
altar under the cathedral roof, by this idea which he carved’ 
on it, he rather raised the relig ious roof to a height under 
which no faith or philosophy or science need bend, but all 
can build their altar erect and worship together. 

Not, of course, that he was alone in this. It was what the 


art of his day was teaching, and had long been. The Renais- | 


sance was a return to the natural and human, and to the 
thought that these too were divine. Already in the thir- 
teenth century, the Madonna began to look a little womanly 
under Cimabue’s hands, and still more in the next under 
Giotto’s. Through the fifteenth century religious art more 
and more left its unearthly Byzantine and Romanesque 
ideals, and grew life-like. Massaccio at length painted apos- 
tles with good bodies, and Donatello carved his Christ so 
human that Brunelleschi compared it to “a crucified conta- 


dino.” Lippo Lippi put in a New Testament picture his 
“priors niece,” and was, one says, “‘too apt to make angels 


out of street urchins, and to paint the portrait of bis peasant 
loves for Virgins.” These religious artists were curiously 
blending Biblical times with their own, and Gozzoli painted 
the Medicean family in his Tower of Babel, and many citi- 


zens and himself in Solomon’s reception of the Queen of 
Sheba. Still more in Hans’ sixteenth century was sacred art 


humanized, and one says the Madonnas came to be “almost 
all portraits” of living women. The sacred was seen to in- 
elude Christian and pagan alike, and Raphael in the Stanzas 
of the Vatican, balances the Dispute of the Sacrament with 
the School of Athens, and Adam’s Fall with the Legend of 
Marsyas. Human bodies, too, quite as much as souls, Ra- 
phael is ‘thinking of, even in his Biblical scenes; and with 
delightful absence of the common affectation in art, Taine 
says: “Did Raphael believe at all in his miracle? He be- 
lieved above all that he must choose and arrange attitudes. 
That beautiful young woman on her knees is thinking how 
to hold her arms. That man with the possessed child is 
making gestures of an actor.” In his Massacre of the In- 
nocent, “not one of the innocents run any danger;” their 
executioners are only showing their muscles and “will never 
kill the babes,’ and their mothers will not mourn much, 
“they will have too much fear of deranging the harmony of 
their attitudes.” In the Transfiguration, “Moses and Elias, 
in glory at the sides of Christ, are swimmers displaying their 
limbs; this Christ himself, with his feet so clearly marked, 
his toes separate, is*only a beautiful body; his ankles and 
insteps have preoccupied him more than ‘his divinity.” So 
says Taine, and it is at least true that even the human body 
was almost deified in that so famous period of Christian art. 
The serious and moral Michel Angelo showed it, mot only 
in ‘his pictures and statues of which Taine said his Moses is 
“half prize fighter’? and his David would be more appropri- 
ate as an Achilles; but in the sonnet where he said “God 
hath not deigned to show himself more clearly than in hu- 
man forms sublime.” All natural beauty was seen to be di- 
vine,and J.A.Symmonds says that in contrast with the mid- 
dle ages, when man “had not seen the beauty of the world, 
or had seen it only to cross himself and turn aside and tell 
his beads and pray,” sixteenth century art 'was “inspired by 
pure delight in loveliness and harmony for their own sakes.” 
The Madonna was no longer the ascetic virgin or Mater 
‘Dolorosa, but joyous womarmhood; and in Titian’s great pic- 
ture of her Assumption she appears as.“humanity per'soni- 
fied,” “‘the apotheosis of humanity conceived as a radiant 
mother,’ amid a “‘‘symphony of joy in which the heavens 
and earth sing Hallelujah.” And how Lowell writes of the 
combination of heaven and earth in that picture! ‘Clouds 
that are not pretty, like Correggio’s, nor puff-balls like Ra- 
phael’s, but the very vapor of morning 'Hippocrene. The 
little angels—too, was there ever anything so lovely? . Little 
cupids who have been baptised into the church without los- 
ing a bit of their animal spirits, and who would contrive 
to get bows and arrows to make mischief with, if ever they 
got into a nunnery.” All so earthly,--yet not the less heav- 
enly; and of the Madonna herself he says: “Those two hun- 
dred pounds of solid Venetian woman—how irresistibly they 
go up! No danger of her slumping through the clouds to 
dislocate the neck of some poor apostle below.” Such in its 
blending of heaven and earth, the human and divine, was 
the best art of the Renaissance; and Hans only represented 
it in carving that altar with his Madonna Assunta. More 
than Protestant reformers, those artists, by their sympathy 
With all that was human, were enlarging religion, making 
its roof ‘higher, more open and enduring;—like that Roman 
Pantheon within which Raphael and so many of them are 

fitly buried, older than Christ and dedicated to all the gods, 


domed like heaven and widely open to the sky, admitting all 


the rains and sometimes flooded by the river, plundered by 
Christian emperor and Pope,—yet better preserved than any 
other building St. Paul saw, and its walls still ‘solider than 
those of St, Peters itself, 
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The church will yet learn the lesson of its 
and see that the divine incarnation is as wide as humanity. 
It will see the error of limiting it to one person, when the 


great artists, 


New Testament itself teaches better. It will see the error of 
Supposing Jesus born without human father, when that 
story is contradicted in the Gospels a dozen times, and has 
no evidence of ‘being told till two generations after him. It 
will see that such a birth would be no more miraculous than 
is every other. Edwin Arnold, speaking of the wondrous 
power in nature to weave mere molecules of matter into the 
life and loveliness of a graceful English girl, and of the still 
more marvelous mystery that makes her a priestess for the 
reproduction of humanity, adds that miracles are common 
enough. So they are, as common as the cradle, and the 
humblest human birth is more miraculous than Christmas 
tale has ever told. Nor does the miracle of the divine in- 
‘arnation @ome through motherhood alone, but through 
every grace of maidenhood and glory of manhood. All hu- 
man fidelity, devotion, goodness, virtue of every kind, in any 
person whomsoever, are divine just as truly as they could 
have been in Jesus. So are all human beauty and joy; and 
true religion will 
‘From Moses and the Muses draw 
The tables of its double law; — 


And Sappho lay her burning brows 
In white Cecilia’s lap of snows.’’ 


The church will yet see that all this is ineluded in its 
doctrine of the ine choker That doctrine, instead of pro- 
claiming the irreconcilability of ancient religion and modern 
thought, is the very thing that reconciles them, and procla'ms 
peace between all faiths and factions. Let the church but 
give its own central idea a just and true extension,—teach 
the God “above all and through all and in all,” and especially 
in all who love, and it would offer a place and principle for 
the largest possible union. Its roof would become high 
enough to hold any and all altars. Its religion would spring 
out of ‘tthe old arch, like that rosebush,. and lift into the 
free air and light of God the flowers to crown the wedding 
of every manliest thought and most womanly feeling. Rather 
would it become a very tree of life, old and enduring like the 
yew which that strange poet sang, and which 


‘‘Seemed corrival of the world’s great prime, 
Made to unedge the scythe of time 
And last with stateliest rhyme. 


When doom puffed out the stars, we might have said, 
It would decline its heavy head, 
And see the world to bed.”’ 


True Wealth. 


Ounee more, as in a dream, he sees 
The old familiar country lane, 
A verdant aisle, ’mid stately trees, 
Where :feathered songsters live and reign. 
The fragrant air is full of song, 
‘*As in some vast cathedral dim,” 
Where incense burns the whole day long 
And voices chant a heavenly hymn. 


This wealth of beauty, life and joy 

Which Nature spreads with lavishness 
Is lost to him, a thoughtful boy, 

Wiho trudges on in eagerness. 


With downeast eyes he hurries by 
Into the world of strife and care, 
Without a thought of flower or sky, 
Into the dusty highway’s glare. 


The vision fades—he dreams again: 
Within a city’s mighty wall 

He sees a thronging crowd of men 
Before a glit’ring idol fall. 

The God is stately, grand and strong, 
Of burnished gold and jewels rare; 

And over all the waiting throng 
He casts a spell; resist, who dare! 


A man kneels there, the boy of old, 

But beauty, strength and grace have fled. 
(Who worships at the shrine of gold 
His soul within is cold and dead.) 


But, hark! from out the city’s roar : 
He hears the sound of singing birds. 
It takes him to his father’s door, 
“To fields and flocks and lowing herds.” 


“QO happy home! O days of youth! 
A meadow brook and grassy lane! 
Too late,” he cried, “I learn in sooth, 
Ye’re more than fame, or gold can gain.” 


Menominee, Wis, -~KATE KELSEY. 
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The Home. 


Our daily life should be sanctified by doing common things’ 
in a religious way. 


Helps to High Living. 

SUN.—Faith is a luminous star that leads the honest 
seeker into the mysteries of Nature. 

MON.—God is absolute Truth, and His power does not 
become manifest in those who are not true. 

TUES.—If we could hold on to a thought we should be 

able to create. 

WED.—A man who wishes everyone well will produce 
good effects. 

THURS.—Faith renders the spirit strong. 

I RI.—A love for humanity will be caused by a love to 
God. 

SAT.—Man has the power of self-control, and no external 
influence can control him if he exercises this 
power. 

Robert Browning, in Paracelsus. 


Telling What The Baby Did. 


In the cosy twilight hid, 

Tellin’ what the baby did, 

Sits Matilda every night, 

"Twixt the darkness and the light. 
Tells me in her cutest way 

All the hist’ry of the day, 

Gives me all; leaves nothin’ hid, 
Tellin’? me what the baby did. 


Trudge off with my dinner-pail 
Kvery morning without fail; 

Work, with hardly time for breath; 
Come home tired half to death; 

But I feel a perfect rest 

Settle down upon my breast, 
Settin’ by the twilight hid, 

Hearin’ what the baby did. 


Sometimes I cannot resist, 

An’ I shake my doubled fist 

In the face of Fate, and swear 
“You don’t treat a fellow fair!’ 
Then when I go home at night, 
My whole system full of fight, 
Tildy, she sits there half hid, 
Tellin’ what the baby did. 


Then I jest make up with Fate, 

And my happiness is great; 

But, if Fate should lay its han’ 

On that baby, understan’, 

Through the worl’ I’d sulk apart, 

With red murder in my heart; 

If she sat no more half hid, 

Tellin’ what the baby did. | 
—S. W. Foss. 


My Friend’s Tea Company. 

Some years ago I visited a newly married friend living 
in a small city, and one of the things she did, for my en- 
tertainment and her husband’s wish, was to give a tea 
company. It was one of those matters that was small in 
itself and very large in its relation and proportion to 
the home and what it should stand for. Frinciples were 
involved, as they usually are in such affairs; only few 
know or act upon them. It is because of the real signifi- 
‘ance of this tea company and its typical value to most of 
us, who belong to the neither-rich-nor-poor-class, that I 


conclude to write of it in detail, hoping that it will prac- 


tically help some. 

Residents of very small cities often find it harder to be 
independent in entertainment than those of large ones; for 
there is a certain unwritten standard, especially in the 
matter of variety, quantity and quality of the viands 
served to which every housekeeper feels she must adhere 
or be criticised as “close” or as “not knowing what’s what.” 
Differences in the income of different entertainers are ig- 
nored, and it is almost always the woman of the more 
moderate income who must most closely adhere to the 
standard, lest people find out she cannot afford it! Either 
she does not give companies at all, or she gives them “up 
to the top notch.” 

My friend’s husband had a moderate salary, was well 
known, belonged to the “best society,” and they were in- 
vited out to the tea companies or other entertainments so 
frequently giyen, They were people of culture, and had 
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lived in large cities as well as smaller towns in the course 
of their experience. They were also people of rare com- 
mon sense and radical principles. When it was decided to 
give this tea company, to which six guests were to be 
bidden, my friend said to me: “What shall we have for 
supper? You know this is my first tea company, and what- 
ever I do this time will decide all my future entertain- 
ments.” I replied: “Then do that which is not a burden 
either to your income or your strength, for both are to be 
considered.” 

She went on: “Of course, I wish this to be in true propor- 
tion to our income, so that I may be able to have such ecom- 
panies as often as I choose; but I also wish the supper 
to be ample enough to make my husband feel comfortable. 
What shall we have that will satisfy both these ends?” 

A third point to consider was the fact that as she was 
doing her own light housework, she must have such a 
supper as would leave her fresh to entertain her guests, 
free to sit at the table with them, and to be prettily dressed. 
Without taking you through all our long discussion of pros 
and cons, I will give you the exact list of well-selected, 
well-cooked, prettily-served viands decided upon: Thinly- 
sliced cold corned - beef, potatoes baked “to a turn 
mustard pickles, currant jelly, home-canned peaches, one 
kind of cake, tea and coffee, white and brown bread. 
Kverything was upon the table before guests were sum- 
moned, and no one rose to get or serve anything during the 
meal. It was truly a success in every best sense of the 
word,—but I have gone a little ahead of my story to let 
you know it. 

The several days intervening between the decision upon 
the “bill of fare” and its exact carrying-out, were “trying 
times;’ and if I had not gone through similar ones long 
before, under slightly differing conditions, I do not know 
that this account would be just what it is. My friend 
would say, for instance, “Don’t you think that chicken 
salad would be nicer than corned beef?’ 

“Yes; but chicken salad is expensive and a great deal of 
work to make; beside, it is a “regulation thing.’ (Recon- 
sideration, with corned beef outcome.) 

“You know I have delicious canned plums; perhaps we 
better have those as well as peaches ?”’ 

“No; we better stick to our decision of one kind of fruit.” 

“Yes.” (slowly) “perhaps we better.” 

The next day would come: “Do you think I better have 


two kinds of meat? Perhaps someone will not like corned 
beef.”’ 


“Well, if he doesn’t, there will be enough else for a com- 
fortable meal. Beside, we have settled our bill of fare.” 

We found that last sentence, “We have settled our bill 
of fare,’ a tower of strength to us the remainder of the 
interval; and my really strong-minded, true-hearted friend 
abided by the decision. How glad she has been for this 
firmness during the years since then; for her simplicity of 
entertainment, no less than its true hospitality, won its 
own high response in the minds and hearts of her guests, 
and we could feel this then and afterward. Moreover, it 
made easy the entertainment of all these succeeding years, 
and proved the only conditions under which tea companies 
were possible, as cares and daily living expenses increased. 
It has made the home an “open house” that must have been 
closed to such companies if prevailing customs had been 
followed. 

As I live in a different city, I do not know how greatly 
her example has influenced others to do likewise, but it 
must have helped .some who needed such help. I do 
know that she has kept house appointments and her owl 
dress in the same relative proportion; and, with all this, is 
perhaps the most “sought after’ of any woman in her city, 
both for intellectual and social occasions. This is good to 
know, and may give some of my readers courage to quietly 
set aside for themselves, and without criticising others, any 
unwritten standard of the place where they live, which is 
out of proportion to their means, lessens the highest happi- 
ness of entertaining, makes the occasions of entertainment 


“few and far between,” and thus detracts from the value 


and influence of the home. | 
JUNIATA STAFFORD. 


“The human heart is not like a box or a trunk or a bag 
which will hold just so much and no more. A boy’s heart 
is not like his vest or his jacket, which would split open 
if he should grow into a man in five minutes. The heart 
may be very small—so small as to only embrace one’s self 
in its thoughts and desires; this makes a very mean, selfish 
person. The heart may be enlarged so as to embrace a 
town; this makes a good townsman. Or it may take in 
one’s whole nation; this makes a patriot. Orit may take 
in all mankind; this makes a philanthropist. Or it may 
embrace in its affections, the whole universe and the great 
Creator of it; this makes one godlike; and, all the way, let 
me tell you, from the narrowest limit to the vastest expan- 
sion, its happiness will be in proportion to its enlargement,” 
—Horace Mann. 
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Books and Authors. 


Froebel’s Occupations.* 


The second volume of the series “The Republic of Child- 
hood,” by Kate Douglas Wiggin and Nora Archibald Smith, 
is on our table. The title tis well chosen, as will be seen 
from the table of contents; and a reading of the book will 
reveal the fact that the authors“have been so earnest in the 
study of the methods of the Master of Kindergarten in- 
struction that they easily interpret them in this volume. 

The first chapter is an epitome of Froebel’s system of 
child instruction. The clear outline given is supplemented by 
a valuable chart prepared ‘by Mme. A. Portugall. If the in- 
formation given in this chapter had been all the authors 
had attempted they would have rendered a good service to 
the constantly increasing number who are seeking to know 
of the kindergarten system of teaching. Proceeding to the 
consideration of the occupations in subsequent chapters, the 
authors make some distinctions which the founder of the 
system did not, at least in writing. He drew no distinct 
line between the “gifts” and the “occupations,” but the 
authors analyze them in this way: “The gifts are analytic; 
the occupations synthetic; in the gift there is investigation, 
combination, rearrangement of certain definite material, but 
no ¢change of form; in the occupations the material is modi- 
fied, reshaped and transformed. The results obtained in 
gift work are transitory; in the occupations permanent. 
They ascend from solid through divided solid, plane, divided 
plane and line, to point; the occupations begin at the point 
and travel the s same road in an opposite direction till. they 
reach the solid.’ 


There has not appeared a more reasonable analysis or | 


comparison of the gifts and occupations than this. An- 
other important feature is the suggestion regarding the 
literature to be employed in connection with the work and 
how to use it. 

The cautions given against too abrupt approaches to the 
different classes of work and against the overstrain of mus- 
cles and nerves from too constant application to the work 
are timely. 

In fact, the book is full of valuable suggestions to par- 
ents and teachers, and its moderate price and pleasing ap- 
pearance will be sure to bring it to the notice of many who 
are in need of the information it contains. 


The May Periodicals. This is the month for the bi-monthly, 
An American Journal of Sociology, edited by Prof. Small 
and published by the University of Chicago press. Prof. 
Henderson gives the second article on “The German Inner 
Mission,” a term used to designate ‘‘all the works of rescue 
which grow out of Christian faith and love in response to 
social need,” or to quote another statement, “It does not 
mean this or that particular work, but the sum of labor 
which arises from loving faith in Christ, and which seeks 
to renew within and without the condition of those multi- 
tudes in Christendom upon whom has fallen the power of 
manifold external and internal evils which spring directly 
or indirectly from sin, so far as they are not reached by 
the usual Christian offices with the means necessary for 
their renewal.” Prof. Henderson sees in the National Con- 
ference of Charities and Corrections and the Evangelical 
Alliance in this country as prophesies in the same direction. 
Paul Monroe has an article on ‘Profit Sharing in the 
UNITED StTaTss,’* Daming the Pillsbury-Washburn Milling 
Company of MINNEAPOLIS, the Columbus, On1o Gas Com- 
pany, the Nelson Manufacturing Company of Sr. Louris, 
and nine other firms as practicing it. Five companies are 
named as having temporarily suspended profit sharing on 
account of financial depression. Thirty-two failures are 
reported. The final outcome, according to this writer’s 
story, is not very encouraging. Light must come from 
some other direction. An article on “The Michigan Sys- 
tem of Child-Saving,” treats of a‘vital subject. * * * 
The Cambridge Magazine for May shows how the five-cent 
magazine has forced tits way into the classic neighborhood 
of Harvarb. An article by Julia Ward Howe on her hus- 
band, Samuel G. Howe, and one by the president of 
Harvard College, shows that it is elect and select in its 
material as well as in its settings. * * * The scholarly 
face of Prof. James T. Bixby stands as a frontispiece of the 
May Arena, and he allows the Roentgen’s ray to. lead us 
into the invisible world around us. * * * The Christian 
Science Journal, published in Boston, issues the order of 
service “pursued in the Mother Church” at Boston, and 
Mary Baker Eddy gives formal notice that “the same form 
of religious worship shall be observed by all the churches 
of our denomination.” Further along the editor gives a 
twelve-page answer to a sermon delivered in the Unitarian 
pulpit of Concorp, N. H., not friendly to Christian Science. 


* Froebel’s Occupations, by Kate Douglas Wiggin and Nora Archibald 
Smith. Houghton, Mifflin & Co,, Boston and New York. Cloth, $1.09, 
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The Journal further contains nearly thirty pages of Chris- 
tian Scientists’ cards, physicians most of them, advertising 
“present and absent treatments.” It announces that the 
cards are published only of such persons as use “the ‘Bible’ 
and ‘Science and Health’ as text books,” and who “use and 
distribute only the works of Mary B. G. Eddy and the pub- 
lications of the Christian Science Publishing Society.’ 
Forty-four of such pledged physicians are advertised in 
Chicago in this list. * * * The North American Review has 
somewhat to say of “Naval Warfare,” of “Methodism,” ‘“Yhe 
Inhabitants of Mars” and “The Western Feelings ‘Coward 
the East.” * * * The Biblical World, edited by W. R. 
Harper, has pictures of “Jacob’s Well,” “An Olive Tree in 
Gethsemane,” “Jerusalem Viiews,” ete. It is handsomely 
printed and it is light reading matter of the kind. * * * 
The New England Magazine goes wider afield than usual 
when it gives us a beautifully illustrated article on “The 
Olympic Games,” but it comes back :promptly and gives us 
glimpses of “Life in New England Two Centuries Ago,” by 
W. D. Weeden. Altogether it is increasingly instructive 
and readable. * * * The Cosmopolitan will command a 
public if for no other reason than that it is publishing 
“TLlilda Strafford,’ a ser ial by Beatrice Harraden. * * * 
The Atlantic Monthly contains “A Bateh of Letters From 
D. G. Rossetti,” “Some More Memories of Hawthorne,” 
among other attractions. * * * To those who have not 
access to the Fortnightly, the extracts beginning on page 
o89 of the May Review of Reviews, from Olive Shreiner’s 
“The Genesis of the Boer,’ will be very welcome. It 
throws much light upon what, at this distance, is a dark 
subject. It also has an _ interesting study of Thomas 
Hughes and “Tom Brown,” by Charles D. Lanier. If you 
turn over the pages of but one monthly, let it be the Reriew 
of Reviews by all means. It helps one to keep up with the 
times without losing one’s self in the times. * * * 
Littell’s Living Age for May 9 copies from The Nineteenth 
Century an article by Frederick Harrison on Matthew Ar- 
nold, a suggestive juxtaposition of subject and author. 
* * * The American Jewess never looks twice alike. It is 
always changing its face, a hopeful indication of plasticity, 
ever reaching after perfection. It always abounds with 
bright women’s faces, but it is not partial. This number 
contains the faces of Baron Hirsch, Rabbi Aaron Wise, 
Percival Menken, president of the Young Men's Hebrew 
Association of the City of New York, and several non- 
Jewish writers are among its contributors. * * * The 
current number of Poet Lore is a Browning Anniversary 
number. Kingsland talks of Browning as a letter writer, 
and Dr. C. C. Everett writes clearly of the great Browning 
obscurity, “Sordello,” and there is a sane word concerning 
the last book on Browning by Dr. Berdoe, concerning which 
we will have our say later along. 


Literary Notes. 


The address recently delivered by George R. Peck, Esq., 
of Chicago, before the Ethical Society of Milwaukee on 
“The ‘Puritans,’ ‘has been handsomely printed in pamphlet 
form. It is throughout high reading on a high theme. It 
is a call for the new Puritanism that will “bring again 


the old courageous spirit and the will to do whatever needs 


to be done. The crying evil of the time is lack of civic 
honor. We have learned to hear of public delinquency with- 
out blushing, while we thank God it is not our fault. * * * 
The time has come when every man who casts a vote or 
pays a tax should understand that his own rights and lib- 
erties are in the balance to be saved or lost withal.” 


A unique volume is that which contains the proceedings 
incidental to the erection and dedication of ‘the Confederate 
monument in Chicago, just out of the press, a handsome 
volume of two hundred and eighty-five pages in Confederate 
gray, containing not only the historic matter and all the 
addresses, but a large number of illustrations, including 
the views of the monument, scenes of the dedication and 
portraits of those taking part. most of the old soldiers rep- 
resented on one page as they looked in the sixties and as 
they look now. Among those represented in this double 
capacity are Major John Underwood of Kentucky, Lieut. 
General Gordon of Georgia, Lieut. General Stephen D. Lee 
of Mississippi, Major General Fitzhugh Lee of Virginia, 
Lieut. General Wade Hampton of South Carolina, Lieut. 
General Longstreet of Georgia, and others on the Confed- 
erate side; Brigadier General Black, Col. and Rev. H. W. 
Bolton, Jenkin Lloyd Jones and others; Dr. Thomas, Mayor 
Swift and many other faces look out upon us from these 
pages. It is a souvenir volume of much interest, represent- 
ing as it does the most cordial handshake across the bloody 
chasm yet given. The book will not be put on the market, 
but a limited number can be obtained through this office. 
The price is $2,50 per volume. 
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The Liberal Field. 


‘*The Worldis my Country; To do 
good is my Religion.” 


Heaven Everywhere. 


The.one’s who learn to live and love, 
‘To see through space with clearer eyes, 
To view, unveiled, the starry skies 
And read truth written there so plain, 
Are not the one’s who live in vain; 

They see the Heaven above. 


When _ springtime 
breath, 
We see new life each day come forth 
To greet us, from the mother earth; 
The blade of grass, the tiny flower, 
We see them grow—and hour by hour 
Can see the Heaven beneath. 


comes with warmer 


My sweetheart comes and by my side, 
Her soft, white hand clasped close in mine, 
Her gray eyes bright with love divine, 
Her tender words, her low, sweet voice— 
Each day. and hour do I rejoice 

To see the Heaven JOeside. 


When wearied with the strife and sin 
That daily comes before our eyes, 
We read this message in the skies: 
“Within thy soul thou’lt find the balm,”’ 
We gladly turn, and in the calm, 

We see the Heaven within. 

May 4, 1896. Frances E. Willey. 


WOMEN AT WORK.—Miss Rose Kings- 
ley, daughter of Charles Kingsley, has been 
lecturing in Boston, on ‘‘The Democratic 
Painters of France,’’ Shakespeare in War- 
wickshire,’’ and other subjects. * * * Mme. 
Jean Schmahl, editor of the Avant Courier, 
has just succeeded in carrying through the 
French Chamber of Deputies a bill giving 
married women the control of their own 
earnings. It has cost Mme. Schmahl years 
of patient work, to get this law amended, 
but the measure finally passed by-a unani- 
mous vote. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC.—A Catholic priest, 
the Rey. Kornel Fabian, says the Hebrew 
Journal, has performed a kindly act at Fii- 
lek-PiispOki, Hungary. The son of a poor 
Jew died there, and when he was made ac- 
quainted with the poverty of the family, 
he paid the funeral expenses out of his 
own pocket, and comforted the bereaved 
family. Another priest. at Kunetitz has for 
several years past supported a destitute 
aged Jew. 


JEWISH.—Baron Hirsch, in his will, left 
$5,000,000 for charities in Moravia, * * * 
Dr. Emil G. Hirsch was elected at the Ii- 
jinois State Republican convention recently 


held at SPRINGFIELD, as presidential elec- 
tor-at-large on the Republican ticket. Dr. 
Hirsch has also been elected by the CHI- 
cAGO Civil Service Commission, as presi- 
dent of the examining board. * * * In 
VIENNA Dr. Lueger, the anti-Semite leader 
in the Reichstag, has been re-elected as 
burgomaster of the city. The choice will 
probably be rejected by the Emperor, as 
on previous occasions. The agitation is 
doing the city much harm. 


UNITARIAN.—The Outlook gives the fol- 
lowing account of ‘‘City Missions Among 
Unitarians.’’ The Chureh of the Saviour 
in Brooklyn is known as a place where the 
wealthy and cultured worship; it is not so 
generally known that it is carrying on a 
large work among those in the City of 
Churehes ‘who are not so well favored as 
the residents of Pierrepont and Montague 
streets. In 1865 a Sunday school was started 
in the old Wall street Ferry House; in 
connection with it committees on charity 
and employment were appointed. In 1875 
a chapel was built, and the work is now 
in charge of the Rev. C. H. Porter, Jr., 


who is assistant minister of the Chureh of 
the Saviour. Mr. Porter is a graduate of 


Harvard University and the Cambridge 
Divinity School. The chapel of which he is 
pastor is a busy place. Connected with it 
are a kindergarten, mothers’ meetings, a 
benefit fund, clubs for girls, a sewing 
school, boys’ brigades, a circulating library, 
and various other forms of activity which 
are now recognized as_ indispensable if 
those who are outside the usual lines of 
church work are to be reached. We refer 
to this with peculiar satisfaction because 
it is often said that Unitarianism is for 
the cultured and intellectual alone. This 


is not the only instance which could be 


mentioned as showing that members of that 
denomination are not forgetting their duty 
to the common people. 


LIBERAL ORTHODOXY.—It is not given 
to many men to minister to one church for 
fifty years, nor to many societies to claim 
the life-long service of one pastor. Dr. 
Storrs, of the Church of the Pilgrims, in 
BROOKLYN, completes the fiftieth year of 
his ministry next November. This has been 
his only charge since his ordination. How 
tender and strong must the bonds have 
grown between pastor and people during 
this half century. Such service, like the 
‘‘quality of mercy, blesses him that gives 
and him that takes.’’ * * * Dr. J. H. Bar- 


rows in a Jetter to B, B, Nagarkay of Bom- 


bay, as quoted in Harmony, edited by this 
representative of the Brahmo Somaj, says, 
“IT believe that the Brahmo Somaj is an 
important movement for the betterment of 
society. I have been greatly impressed by 
Mr. Mozoomdar’s book and I take great 
interest in the representatives of this city 
who spoke at the Parliament of Religions. 
I believe as you may suspect that the Brah- 
mo Somaj must come closer to _ historic 
Christianity before it accomplishes’ the 
greatest possible work for India, but the 
fact that we do not agree in our theological 
views does not prevent my according to 
you my heartfelt sympathy and best wishes. 
I believe that the positive truths that you 
teach are of extreme importance. I eall 
myself a true liberal in spirit, though stand- 
ing firm on historie Christianity.’’ 


THE WESTERN UNITARIAN S&S. S. SO- 
CIETY.—The May meeting of the directors 
of the W. U. 8. S. Society was held on 
the 5th, with six members present: Messrs. 
Bulkley, Scheible and Gould, the latter 
presiding, Miss Lord, Mrs. Perkins and 
Mrs. Leonard. The minutes of the last 
meeting were read, and the treasurer’s re- 
port showed a better condition of finances 
than last month: Sales $190, subscriptions 
from schools $38, annual members $3, bills 
payable $455, bills receivable $400, and with 
probable expectations from schools enough 
to cover indebtedness. 

The president had received a letter from 
Mr. Gannett with regard to his series in 
the Six Years’ Course, which has not been 
completed in one season’s work, asking a 
vote from the society as to its continu- 
ance. A motion was carried similar to one 
at a previous meeting, that he should work 
out the second part of the series at his own 
convenience, and the society will await 
its advertising until it is sufficiently near 
completion to warrant it. Mr. Gannett 
sent $100, requesting that it be used toward 
meeting the expenses of printing the les- 
sons, they having been much longer than 
expected, thereby incurring larger expense, 
and returned when sales of the same per- 
mitted. A motion was carried that the so- 
ciety thank Mr. Gannett for his offer, but 
as it is believed contributions from the 
schools will be sufficient to meet the pres- 
ent expenses, it seems best not to accept. 

After hearing Mrs. Perkins’ report for 
the committee on nominations, the meeting 
adjourned. 

EK. T. LEONARD, Sec’y. 


CIVIC PIETY.—The city of GLASGOW has 
reduced the price of gas from sixty to fifty- 
six cents per thousand. Since the gas plant 
came under municipal control, it has been 
the policy of the city to make profit to 
the treasury a secondary consideration to 
service to the public. Yet the immense in- 
crease in consumption has made the in- 
vestment most profitable. * * * The spe- 
cial committee of the Collegiate Alumni ap- 
pointed to make a special investigation of 
the sanitary conditions of the Boston 
public schools has completed its work. 
The facts and figures show that their pres- 


secret | 
All of a baby’s beauty is 


due to fat, and nearly all of 
a woman's. We know it as 
curves and dimples. 
Scott’s Emulsion of cod- 
liver oil will round out the 


angles and bring the dim. 
ples back. 


peorr & Bowwng, Chemists, New York 
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ent condition is a disgrace, which should 
not be tolerated for a single day. * * * 
Jane Addams, of the Hull House, says that 
the ward in which her settlement is lo- 
cated is the second cleanest in CHICAGO. 
The first being the richest and most ele- 
gant in the city. * * * Lydia Bradley, 
who has already given to PEORIA, ILL, a 
hospital, a home for aged women, a church 
and a park of 145 acres, has announced her 
intention of immediately erecting a _ poly- 
technie institute, the building of which 
will cost $150,000. With the machinery and 
annual endowments, the institute will rep- 
resent a cost of $1,000,000. * * * The 
twenty-third National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Corrections is to be held at GRAND 
RAPIDS, MICHIGAN, June 4 to 10 inclusive. 
Leading penologists, philanthropists and so- 
ciological experts from England, Belgium 
and other foreign countries, as well as of 
the United States are to be present. The 
Michigan State University’s sociological 
class of three hundred students will be at 
the convention. 


EDUCATIONAL.—Rey. John Watson (lan 
Maclaren) expects to arrive in this country 
in September, to deliver the Yale lectures 
on preaching. The University of St. An- 
drews has just conferred upon him the de- 
gree of D. D. * * * The spring meeting 
of the New England Conference of Eduea- 
tional Workers in BOSTON on April 25, drew 
together a large number of prominent teach- 
ers and experts in the science of pedagogy. 
There was a most interesting discussion on 
“Aleohol’s First Foe,”’ that is, ‘‘Scientifie 
Temperance Instruction in the Publie 
Schools.’’ Illustrating the value of this in- 
struction, the following anecdote was given 
by Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, herself an eduea- 
tional authority and one who is in touch 
with educational and legislative authorities 
on this subject: Even children now know 
too much to be caught by the cheap fal- 
lacies of tipplers. Take one instance from 
many. A millionaire brewer, a senator in 
another state, said to Mrs. Hunt, “I shall 
vote for your bill. I have sold out my 
brewery and am clean from the whole busi- 
ness. Let me tell you what occurred at 
my table. A guest was taken dangerously 
ill at dinner—insensible—and there was a 
call for brandy to restore him. My little 
boy at onee exclaimed, ‘No, that is just 
What he don’t need. It will paralyze the 
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after Exercising —No Lameness. 


POND’S EXTRACT OINTMENT 


isa specificfor Piles. 50 cts. 
POND’S EXTRACT CO.,76 5th AV; N.Y- 


nerves and muscles of the blood vessels 
so they will not send back the blood to the 
heart.” When the liquor was poured out 
to give the man, the lad insisted on push- 
ing it back. ‘You will kill him; he has too 
much blood in his head already.’’’ ‘* ‘How 
did you know all that?’’”’ his father after- 
ward asked. ‘* ‘Why, it is in my physiology 
at school.’’’ It seems the text books, pre- 
pared by such men as Professor Newell 
Martin, F. R. 8., of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, had succeeded in giving the lad some 
definite information, which ‘was proving 
useful. ‘‘Senator,’’ said Mrs. Hunt, ‘‘are 
you sorry your boy learned that at school?’ 
‘‘Madam,” the man replied, raising his 
hand, *“‘I would not take five thousand dol- 
lars for the assurance this gives me that 
my boy will never be a drunkard.’ * * * 
It is said that there is now but one dis- 
tinctively girls’ school of any size or note 
in WISCONSIN, and no boys’ school. Co- 
education is the rule of the state. 


THE LIBERAL” CONGRESS.—The Sec- 
retary of this body found hitself last week 
in the heart of Minnesota, New Ulin, brown 
County, a town unique in many respects. 
Here in a population» of perhaps three 
thousand, nine-tenths of them are Ger- 
man immigrants and their immediate de- 
scendants. There is at the present time 
no English speaking Protestant minister 
there, although there is a feeble Congrega- 
tionalist chureh. Lutheranism is_ strong, 
but the most conspicuous building in towu 
after the courthouse and the schoolhouse 
is the Turner Hall. But it is a clean, 
bright, progressive town, and although the 
night was oppressively hot, the hall was 
filled with an intelligent audience that 
listened to the message of the Congress. 
Great interest is felt here in the starting 
of a religious movement that will be con- 
structive, at the same time hospitable to 
all forms of thought, unrimmed by theolog- 
ical names or doctrinal implication. If 
only the right man exists and is found 
who is willing to do as these pioneers thein- 
selves did, begin in faith and work in 
penury, obscurity. and in the face of dis- 
couragement, his reward will be their re- 
ward. Here in 1862 was the center of the 
last Indian uprising of Minnesota. The 
commemorative monument is one of the 
features of the town. Violence has passed 
away. Let peace and love declare their 
message. * * * We read in the last num- 
ber of Harmony. “A Monthly Theistic 
Journal,’’ published in Bombay, an interest- 
ing account of a name giving ceremony in 
whieh Rey. J. T.. Sunderland, an American 
Unitarian, took part, naming, with a@ppro- 
priate devotional recognition, the youngest 


| gon of By SB: Nagartar.. * °° it i fe- 


ported that Dr. Lyman Abbott and Dr. 
Rexford are to be in Dr. Barrows’ party 
that is to*visit India next fall. Certainly 
no missionary ever went into foreign parts 
with such an imposing escort’ and with 
such an external accent of heresy, whatever 
the internal notes may be. * * * A young 
and successful Universalist. pastor writes 
us: 


‘“T am of the people and _ believe in 
them. Sectarianism I dislike. The spirit 
of dogmatism and sectarianism has been 
and is a curse to humanity. Both Univer- 
salists and Unitarians are sectarian. We 
cannot blind our eyes to that fact, how- 
ever liberal they profess to be, they have 
an ‘ism’ to defend, and to defend a name 
may be good for a denomination, for a 
coppmunity not so_ good. Experience 
teaches me more and more that what is 
needed in almost every city is a church 
of the people, by the people, for the people, 
such as you work for. This must be the 
ehureh of the future. The sooner it is 
started the better. I read THE NEW UNITY 
and enjoyed the reading of your report in 
the last number. What you say is gospel 
truth: ‘They, the people, are looking not 
for a mere liberal denomination, but they 
are looking for a fellowship and comrade- 
ship where they are, under whatever and 
in whatever work they may find them- 
selves, a fellowship that will leave them 
free to work out their own salvation, and 
that of their constituency, for time and 


eternity.’ I have quoted you because you ex- 
press exactly the situation here.”’ 


Old and New. 


Barrett Browning, son of Robert and 
flizabeth Barrett Browning, has just been 
thanked by the municipality of Venice for 
the liberality and splendor of his hospi- 
tality. He lately lent his magnificent 
palace, Rezzonico, for charitable purposes, 
to a society composed of the noblest Italian 
women of Venice. The féte held in it was 
of unusual magnificence, and netted $3,400. 


The oldest rosebush in the world is found 
at Hildesheim, a small city of Hanover, 
where it emerges from the subsoil of the 
Chureh of the Cemetery. Its roots are 
found in the subsoil, and the primitive stem 
has been dead for a long time, but the 
new stems have made a passage through 
a crevice in the wall, and cover almost the 
entire church with their branches for a 
width and height of forty feet. The age 
of this tree is interesting both to botanists 
and gardeners. According to tradition, the 
Hildesheim rosebush was planted by 
Charlemagne in 1833, and the church having 
been burned down in the eleventh century, 
the root continued to grow in the subsoil. 
Mr. Raener has. recently published a book 
upon this venerable plant, in which he 
proves that it is at least three centuries 
of age. It is mentioned in a poem written 
in 1690, and also in the work of a Jesuit 
who died in 1673.—Scientific American. 


Recent accounts of the Buddhist Temple 
of Japan, nearly completed, declare it to 
be a magnificent structure, richly orna- 
mented with carvings, and, not counting 
the free labor of devoted Buddhists, is 
estimated to have cost $17,000,000. It is a 
wooden structure, and the matter of. in- 
surance was a serious one, as the hazard 
was great, calling for a high rate. How- 
ever, a number of powerful fountains were 
constructed, which can be made to play on 
all parts of the structure, exterior and in- 
terior, at the same time. The water can 
be turned from the one great ornamental 
fountain, which plays to the height of 157 
feet, emitting 82,000 gallons per hour, and 
supposed to be the largest artificial foun- 
tain in the world, into these fire-fighting 
fountains in case of need; thus every part 
of the structure can be copiously drenched. 


The Hon. Carroll D. Wright’s figures, 
showing that the average wages in 1890 were 
$445 a year, or, approximately, $1.45 a day, 
suggests a comparison with the wages for- 
merly paid. A study of Professor McMas- 
ter’s ‘‘History of the United States’? shows 
that the workingmen of to-day fare much 
better than their fathers and grandfathers 
did. Ten representative trades paid, in 1840, 
an average of $1.31 per day, and in_ 1800 
the same ten—excepting plumbers, who are 
not reported—paid only 80.5 cents a day. 
In 1784 unskilled labor commanded 25 cents 
a day, and that was twice as much as was 
paid for it ten years earlier. On the other 


Money Made in a Minute. 


I have not made less than $16.00 any day 
whileselling Centrifugal Ice Cream Freezers, 
Anyone should make from $5 to $8 a. day 
selling cream and from $7 to $10 selling 
freezers, as it is such a wonder, there is 
always a crowd wanting cream. You can 
freeze cream elegantly in one minute and 
that astonishes people so they all want to 
taste it, and then many of them buy 
freezers as the cream is smooth and per- 
fectly frozen. Every freezeris guaranteed to 
freeze cream perfectly in one minute. Any 


one ean sell ice cream and the freezer sells 


itself. My sister makes from $10 to $15 a 
day. W. H. Baird & Co., 140 S. Highland 
Ave., Station A., Pittsburg, Pa., will mail 
you full particulars free, so you can go to 
work and make lots of money anywhere, as 
with one freezer you can make a hundred 
gallons of cream a day, or, if you wish, 
they will hire you on a salary. 
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VERSED 


AN OLD 
MAN 


feels a chill in his blood 
even in summer. He has 
probably worked hard— 
physically or mentally—all 
his life, and he feels ener- 
vated—worn out. Heneeds 
something stimulating, yet 
absolutely pure; something 
warming and full of digest- 
ible nutriment; something 
to fortify his system, renew 
his life, prop his strength. 


Well, 
DABS T 


MAn 


Ge: Ge © 


LT EXTPAG)| 
Bes¥ Tonic. 

will do all that. A dozen 
bottles will make 100 per 
cent difference in his ap- 
pearance and feelings. He 


will cease to be ‘‘an old 
1an.’’ At Druggists. 


= 


Se He: ee GS 


Delicate, Delicious Dish '\ 
For Breakfast. | 


Superior to Oatmeal as 
Wheat does not overheat the 
blood ; Economical, costing 
less than 1 cent each person 
when cooked as mush, 


: Is absolutely the Best 
ig Cereal Food in the world. 
Uncooked by steamit retains 
the Rich Nut-like Flavor of 
wheatin its natural condition. 


Sold in 2 lb packages by 
All Leading Grocers. 


...over the... 


Santa Fe Route. 


The California Limited is a new, strictly 
first-class fast train, vestibuled throughout, 
rs, (Ree by Pintsch gas, and running from 
Chicago to Los Angeles and San Diego in 


three days; to San Francisco, three anda © 


half days. 
Through compartment and palace sleep- 


ers, chair cars and dining cars. Om 
_ For descriptive literature and copy of @ 
illustrated book, ‘‘To California and Back,’’ @ 


address | O 
G. T. NICHOLSON, G. P. A., A., T. &S.F. © 
Ry., Room 765 Monadnock Block, Chicago. 2 


hand, the necessaries of life have not in- 
creased in price proportionately to the ad- 
vance in wages. While wages in 1890 were 
nearly double what they were in 1800, the 
price of beef had increased only from 8 to 
14 cents a pound; pork was at exactly the 
same price—ll cents a pound—and other 
leading articles advanced a fraction, while 
wheat flour declined from $9 a barrel in 1800 
to $7 in 1840, and $6 in 1890. In the same time 
sugar dropped from 16 cents a pound to 6, 
and tea from 95 cents a pound to 50, though 
coffee advanced from 27 cents a pound to 30. 
These figures seem to disprove the popular 
fallacy that the rich are growing richer and 
the poor poorer—unless, indeed, the Ameri- 
can artisan is ranked with the former, a 
position which his brethern in other lands 
are very much inelined to aceord him.— 
Public Ledger. 


Recent archeological discoveries along 
the valley of the Tennessee river in north- 
ern Alabama have led to the belief that the 
region was once inhabited by cliff dwellers, 
and an expedition from the University of 
Pennsylyania is soon to explore the caves 
in that region. Prof Mercer will head the 
expedition, and it is believed that valuable 
discoveries will be made. Many specimens 
of ancient pottery believed to have belonged 
to the cliff dwellers have recently been 
found in the caves along the Tennessee. 


How many who daily use the name of 
Mrs. Grundy have any idea of her origin. 
It is generally believed tuat Dickens was 
somehow responsible for her, but a writer 
in the Dundee Advertiser points out that 
this is an utter mistake. The real creator 
of Mrs. Grundy was Thomas Morton, the 
dramatist (born 1764, died 1888), the father 
of the author of ‘‘Box and Cox,”’ and she is 
referred to in his comedy ‘Speed the 
Plow,’’ which was first performed in 1798. 
Mrs. Grundy is not a character in that 
play; she is merely a mysterious personage 
whom Dame Ashfield, the farmer’s wife, 
constantly quotes, much in the same way 
as Sairey Gamp alludes to Mrs. Harris.— 
New York Evening Post. 


Mrs. Rose Hawthorne Lathrop tells some 
charming stories of her meetings with the 
Brownings when she was a child in Italy, 
in the April Atlantic. She had ‘‘a fixed idea 
that Galileo belonged to their family circle!”’ 
although to be sure she never saw him. 
Mrs. Browning was searcely less ghostlike 
to the little girl’s perception than the un- 
seen Galileo. But Browning himself was 
an intensely ‘‘present personality.” wot 
one of all the cherubs of the great masters 
had a sunnier face, more dancing curls, or 
a sweeter smile than he. Mrs. Lathrop sug- 


For Over Fifty Years 


MkS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used for over fifty years by millions of mothers 
for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea. It will relieve the poor 
little sufferer immediately. Sold by Druggists in 
every part of the world. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. Besure and ask for “Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. 


Summer Homes. 


In the Lake regions of Wisconsin, Northern 
Michigan, Minnesota, lowa and Dakota, there 
are hundreds of charming localities pre-eminentl 
fitted for summer homes. Nearly all are locat 
on or near lakes which have not been fished 
out. These resorts are easily reached by rail- 
way and range in variety from the “‘full dress for 
dinner” to the flannel-shirt costume for every 
meal. Among the list are the names familiar to 
many of our readers as the perfection of Northern 
summer resorts. Nearly all of the Wisconsin 

ints of interest are within a short distance from 


hicago or Milwaukee, and none of them are so | 


far away from the “busy marts of civilization”’ 
that they cannot be reached in a few hours of 
travel, by frequent trains, over the finest road in 
the northwest—the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway. A description of the principal re- 
sorts, with list of summer hotels and boarding 
houses, and rates for board, will be sent free on 
application to F. A. MILLER, Assistant General 
Pass. Agent, Chicago, Ill. : 


Ochermerhorn's Teachers’ Agency, 


Oldest and best known in the United States. 
Established 1855. 


3 East 14th Street, NEW YORK. 


A sree Edition of THE PEOPLE'S 

BIBLE HISTORY, ina beautiful, sub- 
stantial and cheap form, has just issued from 
the press of The Henry O. Shepard Co., 212-214 
Monroe St., Chicago. A grand, good book for 
the reader and a magnificently profitable one 
for the agent. Send for information. 


WEDDING INVITATIONS, 


CALLING CARDS, 
FINE STATIONERY, 


GOOD WORK, 
REASONABLE PRICES. 


METCALF STATIONERY (0., 


136 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


T™ BERLITZ 


School of Languages, 


Chicago, Auditorium; 


New York, Boston, St. Louis, Washington, Phil. 
adelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, 
Berlin, Hamburg, Dresden, London, Paris. 

The Berlitz Method is based on the “Natura! 
Method."’ instruction is not bytransiation, but by 
conversational exercises in the new language. 
TRIAL LESSON FREE. Send for Circular. 

LE PRANOAIS—A Monthly Magazine 
containing modern French Comedies, Novels, etc.; 
also exercises on the difficulties of FrenchGrammar 
pronunciation and idioms. Sample copy free. 


WE All you have guessed about life 
insurance maybe wrong. If you 
PAY wish to know the truth, send for 


POST ‘‘How and Why,” issued by the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 92I--3--5 
AGE Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 


DUXBURY, MASS. 


The Powder Point Hall is now added to the other 
buildings, and its novel arrangement is well 
adapted to the school, with its individual teaching 
and home life for the boys. 

F. B. KNAPP, S. B. 


JUST OUT. 


The Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Ry’.s 
book of Summer Tours showing routes and rates 
to the eastern resorts. One of the handsomest 

ublications of this character ever issued. Sent 

ree on application to C. K. Wilber, A.G. P. A., 
Chicago. City Ticket Office, 180 Clark St. 


SY 


FREE ATTENDANT SERVICE—THE 
NORTH-WESTERN LINE. 


A vew departure has been inaugurated at the 
Chicago passenger station of the North-Western 
Line (Chicago & North-Western R’y) which will be 
fouod a great convenience to the traveling public. A 
corps of uniformed attendants has been provided 
to render both iacoming and outgoing passengers 
all necessary attention, directing them to carriages, 
omnibuses and street cars, carrying hand baggage, 
assitting persons in feeble health, and making 
themselves useful in every way.in their power. 
The attendants wear blue uniforms and bright red 
caps, and the servive is entirely free. The Nortb- 
Western Liae is the through-car route between 
Chicago and St. Paul, Minneapolis, Daluth, Ash- 
laud, Council Bluffs, Omaha, Sioux City, Depver, 
Salt Lake, San Francisco, Portland and mapy other 
importa t cities of the west and northwest. 
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Bubbles or 
—+Medals. 


“ Best sarsaparillas.” When you 
think of it how contradictory that 
term is. For there can be only one 
best in anything — one best sarsapa- 
rilla, as there is one highest moun- 
tain, one longest river, one deepest 
ocean, And that best sarsaparilla is 
?.... There’stherub! You 
can measure mountain height and 
ocean depth, but how test sarsapa- 
rilla? You could if you were chem- 
ists. But then do youneed totest it? 
The World’s Fair Committee tested 
it,—and thoroughly. -They went 
behind thelabel on the bottle. What 
did this sarsaparilla test result in? 
Every make of sarsaparilla shut out 
of the Fair except Ayer’s. So it 
was that Ayer’s was the only sarsapa- 
rilla admitted to the World’s Fair. 
The committee found it the best. 
They had no room for anything that 
was not the best. And as the best, 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla received the 
medal and awards due its merits, Re- 
member the word *‘ best ”*is a bubble 
any breath can blow; but there are 
pins to prick such bubbles Those 
others are blowing more “ best sarsa- 
parilla” bubbles since the World’s 
Fair pricked the old ones, True, but 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has the medal. 
The pin that scratches the medal 
proves it gold. The pin that'pricks 
the bubble proves it wind. We point 
to medals, not bubbles, when we say : 
The best sarsaparilla is Ayer’s, 


A Souvenir Edition 


—OF— 


THE COLUMBIAN ODE. 


BY 
HARRIET MONROE. 


This edition of Miss Monroe’s famous poem 
contains, we believe, the first serious attempts of 
Mr. Will Bradley in the line of book decoration. 
The title-page, headings, initials and tail-pieces 
are all designed by him, and the ode is printed 
throughout upon hand-made paper, with title 
and cover designs in two colors. Mailed, postage 
prepaid, on receipt of price, $0.25. 


WAY & WILLIAIS, 


THE MONADNOCK, CHICAGO 


A. B. RUSS & CO., 
UNDERTAKERS, 


161 Twenty-Second St., 


~ CHICAGO. 
Telephone 8S. 209. 


199 
gests a possibility of an inspiration of Haw- REX BRAND | 
thorne’s which is of extraordinary interest Extract of BEEF LAVO 1) 
in saying: “I have sometimes wondered Sample, 4 cents. Book free, 


whether the Faun would have sprung with 
such untainted jollity into the sorrows of 
to-day if Mr. Browning had not leaped so 
blithely before my father’s eyes. ‘Brown- 
ing’s nonsense,’ he writes, ‘is of a very gen- 
uine and excellent quality, the true babble 
and effervescence of a bright and powerful 
mind; and he lets it play among his friends 
with the faith and simplicity of a child.’ 
Contrasts such as these I have hinted at 
excite the imagination like fine old wine, 
and I have always enjoyed knowing that 
my father had such an abundance of them 
in Italy.’’—Boston Hvening Transcript. 


During a recent trip across the Atlantic 
the passengers on one steamer had a vivid 
illustration of the endurance of the Stormy 
Petrel. Shortly after the ship left the Irish 
coast two or three of these birds were 
Sighted at the stern of the ship. One had 
been caught at some previous time and its 
captor tied a bit of red-flannel or ribbon 
around its neck and let it go. The bit of 
red made the bird very conspicuous, and 
it could be easily identified. That bird, with 
Others that could not be so easily distin- 
guished, followed the ship clear across the 
ocean. Rarely during the daytime at least, 
was it out of sight, and if for an hour 
or two it was lost to view while feeding 
on the refuse east Overboard, it soon re- 
appeared, and the last seen of it was within 
a few miles of Sandy Hook, when it dis- 
appeared, perhaps to follow some outward- 


bound steamer back to Ireland.— Yarmouth 
Light. 


A Metal Bird’s Nest.—There is_ said 
to be a_ metal Obird’s nest in the 
Museum of Soleure, Switzerland, which 


is made entirely of steel. Soleure’' has 
a number of clock factories, and broken 
springs are often thrown out in the yards. 
One day a man noticed a peculiar looking 
nest in a tree in his yard. He'found on ex- 
amination that a pair of wagtails had built 
a nest almost entirely of clock springs. 


The nest was four inches in diameter. After 
the birds had reared their brood it was 


taken to the museum.—Scientific American. 


There are only two survivors in France 
of Napoleon’s “Grand Army,’’ and one of 
them, named Baillod, was recently deco- 
rated by President Faure with the Cross of 
the Legion of Honor. Baillod is one hun- 
dred and three years old, and still reason- 
ably active, though after the battle of 
Waterloo he was discharged from the army 
as a consumptive. 


A third Salvation Army is in process of 
formation. It is headed by Chaplain Fred 
Rodgier, a well-known rescue mission worker 
in New York, and will be known as the 
American Rescue Army. The scheme of 
this new army is a broad one. It pro- 
poses not only to bring men and women 
under religious influences, but also to fur- 
nish them with food, shelter and work if 
need be. Those at the head of it say that 
with a fund of $10,000 they can form an ef- 
fectual working organization. 


Rosa Bonheur’s latest picture was ex- 
hibited on March 16, her seventy-fourth 
birthday. It is a characteristic work, and 
shows no waning of the artistic powers. 
The subject is the historical combat be- 
tween two famous stallions in 1734. 


For Seasickness 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. J. FOURNESS-BRICE, of S. 8S. Teutonic, 
says: “I have prescribed it in my practice among 
the passengers traveling to and from Europe, in 
this steamer, and the result has satisfied me that 
if taken in time, it will,in a great many cases, 
prevent seasickness.”’ 


DESIRABLE furnished cottage at Grove 
Beach to let for the season very reasonable. 
Fine bathing, boating and fishing. Send for full 
particulars and photo to L. H. HURTT, 76 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


OUDAHY - - SO.OMAHA 


ILATEST NOVELTY. - POCKET SALTS, 


Crown Lavender 
Pocket Salts. 


The Crown Perfumery Oo., 


of London, call attention to one of their most 
charming novelties 


The Crown Perfumed Pocket Salts, 


Made by them for several 
years in England, but now 
for thefirst time introduced 

> into this Country, made in 
* the following odors: 


Crown Lavender 
Crab-Apple Blossom 
White Lilac 


Verbena 
Matsukita 
Violette 


And all other odors. 
Sold as shown or 


encased in kid-pur- 
ses and can be 
carried in the 
pocket with 
perfect safety. 


THE ABOVE ARE PERFECT CEMS 


deliciously perfumed with the Crown Perfumes 
and identical in quality with the world renown- 
ed Crown Lavender Salts and various Perfumed 
| Salts, the creation of the Crown Perfumery Com- 
pany, and so long and favorably known to their 
London and Paris clientele, 

PRIGE: Standard Size, 60c. Smaller Size, 40c. 
in Kid Purses, 75c. “ ‘© 60e. 


Ask your Druggist for them or by sending 
either of the above amounts to Caswell, Massey 
& Co., New York; Melvin & Badger. or T. Met- 
calf Co., Boston; Geo. B. Evans. Phila.; E. P. 
Mertz. Wash.; or Wilmot J. Hall & Co., Cin.; 
one of these bottles of Pocket Salts will be sent 
to any address, Name the odor required. 


Beware of Worthless Imitations. 


IODIDE OF 
IRON. 


Specially recommended oy ae medical 
gelebrities of the World for Scrofula, (Tumors, 
King’s Evil), and the early stages of Consumesion, 
Constitutional Weakness, Poorness of the Bl 
one for stimulating and regulating its periodic 
ourse. 
None Genuine unless signed “* BLANCARD.” 
E. Fougera & Co., N. Y.and all Druggists. 


| Climax Dish Washer. 


Weleadthemall. Seeour 
jist of testimonials. Best 
Machine made. More of 
them being sold. The 
verdict of the peas has 
been given, they will 
have the Climax. ‘They 
can’t get along without 
it. Agents wanted, Men 
or Women. . All can be 
£2 convinced by reading 
testimonials from hun- 
dreds of people, and ex- 

rience of Agents now 
mr the work. You can 
get full particulars by 
writing the... 


Climax Mfg. Co. 
COLUMBUS, = OHIO. 


— 


; me ITE oe | 


COLD AT CRIPPLE CREEK. 


The fabulously rich gold mining district of 
Cripple Creek, Colorado, is attracting hundreds 
of people. That thereis an abundance of gold 
there is already demonstrated beyond doubt. 

To reach veg | Creek, take the Santa Fé 
Route, the only direct standard gauge line to the 
camp. Through Pullman sleepers and chair 
cars. Address, 


G. T. NICHOLSON, G. P. A., A., T. &S. F. R’y, 
| Room 765, Monadnock Block, Chicago. 
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E. P. POWELL’S 
BOOKS. 


Our Heredity from God. Consisting of 


Lectures on Evolution. 

POWELL. 

‘This book [now in its fourth oN is dedi- 
cated to all those who, like the author, h 
faith in authoritative Revelation, in hopes that 
they, like himself, may find satisfaction in that 
revelation of Eternal Life and Truth which is 
steadily unfolded to us by Science.”’ Cloth. .$1.75 


Liberty and Life. Discourses by E. P. 
Paper cover, 208 pp.; post- 


By E. P. 


Price Reduced from 50Oc. 
Sent postpaid on recetpt of price by 


THE NEW UNITY, 


THE MONADNOCK, CHICAGO. 


ave lost | 


Pauland Virginia of a Northern Zone. 


A romance. Translated from the Dan- 
ish of HOLGER DRACHMANN, with in- 
troductory note by Mr. Francis F. 
Browne. Daintily printed and bound, 
with cover design by Mr. BrucE Roe- 
ERS. Gilt top, uncut, $1.25. Also 55 
copies on hand-made paper, vet. . $2.50 
‘“Many weary days have passed since such an 

idyll found its way into English literature... 


This is one of the few books meant for all read- 
ers.’’—Aansas City Star. 


Little Leaders. 


Ry WILLIAM MorRTON PAYNE. A selec: 
tion from editorial articles written for 
The Dial by Mr. W. M. PAyng, Asso- 
ciate Editor. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, 
Sn ak OE ERS LETS OUP ELE ree Te $1.50 

Sent postpatd on receipt of price by 


WAY & WILLIAMS, 


THE MONADNOCK, CHICAGO, 


Announcements. 


Lhe Fraternity of Liberal Religious So- 
} ctettes tn Chicago. 


ALL SouLs CHURCH, corner Oakwood 
boulevard and Langley avenue. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 


CENTRAL CHURGH (Independent) Cen- 
tral Music Hall. N. D. Hillis, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE MEssiAH (Unitarian), 
corner of Michigan avenue and 23rd 
street. W. W. Fenn, Minister. 


At Masonic HAtu, 276 Fifty-seventh 
Street. Rev. W. W. Fenn preaches each 
Sunday afternoon at 4 o'clock. 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Univer. 
Salist), corner of Warren avenue and 
T. B. Gregory, Minister. 


~Braican CuLtTurE SOcIETY, Grand 
Opera House, Clark street, near Ran 
dolph. M. M. Mangasarian, Minister. 


FRIENDS’ SOCIETY, second floor of the 
Atheneum Building, 18 Van Buren 
cureet. Jonathan W. Plumber, Minister. 


INDEPENDENT LIBERAL CHURCH, Mar- 
tine’s Academy, 333 Hampden Court, 
Lake View. T. G. Milsted, Minister. 


IsAIAH ‘TEMPLE (Jewish) Oakland 
Club Hall, Ellis Avenue and 39th Street, 
Joseph Stolz, Minister. 


K. A. M. ConcrEeGaTIon (Jewish), In- 
diana avenue-and 33rd street. Isaac S. 
Moses, Minister. : 


Oak ParRK UNITY CHURCH’ (Universal- 
ist), R. F. Johonnot, Minister. 


PEOPLE’s CuouRcH (Independent), Mc- 
Vicker’s Theater, Madison street, near 
State. H.W. Thomas, Minister: 


RYDER MEMORIAL .CHURCH (Univer- 
salist), Sheridan avenue and 64th street. 
Sunday services 11 A. M. and 8 P. M.; 
Sunday School, 9:30 a. M.; Young: Peo- 
ple’s Christian Union, 7 Pp. m. Devo- 
tional Meeting, Wednesdays at 8 P. Mm. 
Rev. Frederick W. Miller, Minister; res- 
idence, The Colonial, 6325 Oglesby av- 
enue. 


St. Pau.’s CHurcH (Universalist), 
Prairie avenue and 28th street. A. 
Canfield, Minister. 


SInAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), In- 
diana avenue and 2lst street. EK. G. 
Hirsch, Minister. 


STEWART AVENUE UNIVERSALIST 
CHURCH, Stewart avenue and 65th street. 
R. A. White, Minister. 


Turrp UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner of 
Monroe and Laflin streets. J. Vila 
Blake, Minister. 


Unity Cuurcnu (Unitarian), corner of 
Dearborn avenue and Walton place. 
Rev. B. R. Bulkeley, Minister. 


ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner 
Washington boulevard and Union park 


LIBERAL Book ROOMS OF THE HEAD- 
QUARTERS OF THE LIBERAL CONGRESS, 
Unitarian and other Activities. 175 
Dearborn St., Room 938. Open Daily. 


A Free Course of Liberal Lectures. 


A course of liberal lectures under the 
auspices of the American Congress of 
Liberal Religious Societies will be given 
in towns not too far from Chicago. The 
following persons have already con- 
sented to speak in the course: 

A. N. Alcott, ‘“‘The History of the 
Evolution of the Human Mind in Re- 
ligion’’; B. R. Bulkeley, ‘‘Positive and 
Practical Religion’’; C. F. Elliott, ‘‘Our 
Larger Selves’’; A. W. Gould, ‘‘The Up- 
per Current’’; Robert Jardine, ‘‘The 
Historical Relations of Buddhism’ to 
Christianity’’; J. L. Jones, ‘Fhe Parlia- 
ment of Reiigions and. What Follows’’; 
Joseph Stolz, ‘‘What All Can Believe’’; 


'B. F. Underwood, ‘‘The Positive Side 


of Liberal Religious Thought’’; R. A. 
White, “The Untouched Remnant’’; 
Celia P..Woolley, ‘‘Form and Substance 
in Religion.”’ 

To new places the only charges will be 
the traveling expenses of the speakers. 
To places desiring lectures for the sec- 
ond time some slight additional charge 
will be made to be used towards paying 
for the support of the Liberal headquar- 
ters in Chicago. All communications 
can be addressed to A. W. Gould, the 
chairman of the Missionary Committee, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


“EAST, WEST, HOME IS BEST,” IF KEPT 
CLEAN WITH 


SAPOLIO 


— 


| LATEST WORKS 
By WILLIAM C. GANNETT. 


Culture without College. 


Paper, ornamental, 15 cents (in white, if 
| desired); cheap edition, 6 cents. 


The House Beautiful. 


(Tenth Thousand.) 


Gift edition, fine cloth, wide margins, 60 pages, 
50 cents; paper, ornamental, 26 pages, 15 cents 
(in white, if desired); cheap edition, 6 cents. 


CONTENTS: The Building of the House; House 
Furnishing; The Ideal of Beauty; Flower Furni- 
ture; Book Furniture; Our Guests; The ‘*‘Dear 
Togetherness ”’ | 


“Tn ‘The House Beautiful,’ Rev. Wm. C. Gan- 
nett describes, with a rare combination of good 
sense and poetic insight, the essentials of a beau- 
tiful home, giving to flowers, books and guests, 
for instance, their due place in its furn rag 
while love is the bond that binds all together in 
gracious influence.”-—Literary World. 

‘“‘Where all is so good -tigtooss there is no best, 
though to our mind the. section on ‘The Dear 
Togetherness’ is fullest of strength, sweetness 
and light. Our readers can procure the little 
book for themselves; and, if they want to be 
cy | pong and lifted up, they will do so.”’— 
THE NEW UNITY. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE NEW UNITY, 


THE MONADNOCK., CHICAGO. 


,FOR ST. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS. 


The ‘North-Western Limited,’’ sumptuously 
oqucpere with buffet, smoking and library cars, 
regular and compartment sleeping cars, and 
luxurious — cars, leaves Chicago via the 
North-Western Line (Chicago & North-Western 
R’y) at 6:30 p. m. daily, and arrives at destination 
early the following morning. All principal 
ticket agents sell tickets via this popular route. 


THE BIBLE. 


Its origin, growth and character and its place 
among the sacred books of the world, together 
with a list of books for study and reference, with 
critical comments. By JABEZ THOMAS SUN- 
Pe AID vo EE EER Sa $1.50. 


ONE UPWARD LOOK EACH DAY. 


Poems of Faith and Hope. Selected by J. T. 
SUNDERLAND. 

A Boston Minister writes:—‘‘ Your ‘Upward 
Look’ book is Snag foe We are buying it by the 
dozen, and giving it where it will do good.” 

Price, morocco, 75 cents each; Cloth, 50 cents 
each; Heavy embossed paper, 30 cents each. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Old and New Unitarian Belief. By 
JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. Price $1.50. 
CONTENTS.—Historical Introduction, 

The Doctrine of Man, Concerning God, 

The Bible, Christianity, Concerning 

Jesus, The Future Life, The Great Sal- 

vation, Loss and Gain. 


We can here trace the growth of the New Uni- 
tarian gospel, see something of the great mould- 
ing influences that have shaped and changed it, 
note the dangers it has encountered, thrill with | 
the warm light of its newly discovered hope, 
feel ourselves taken into comradeship with its 
noble army of workers and saints.... Decidedly 
nt sp: clearer point of vision in the develop- 
ment of Unitarian thought.— The Unitarian. 


The Essential [lan. A Monograph on 
Personal Immortality in the Light of 


Reason. By GEORGE CROSWELL 
CRESSEY, Ph. D. Price 75 cents. 


It is a healthful and helpful book which no one 
can read without profit—TZhe New World. 


The Postulates of Revelation and of 
Ethics. By Tuomas Hinz, D. D., 


LL. D. 394 pages, with portrait, price 
$1.50. 


Sent postpaid on recetpt of price by 


THE NEW UNITY, 


‘THE MONADNOCK, CHICAGO. 


